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RIGHT KIND OF PUBLIC RELATIONS. 

Where a track is laid over which freight cars might 
be run and no freight cars, in fact, are run, there is 
a loss both to the investor in the track and the person 
desiring to use this track. The more ways in which 
a telephone company serves its public, the more de- 
pendent the public becomes, and if this dependence 
is not betrayed, the right kind of public relations 


is bound to exist. 











Stock to Customers. 

Public utility companies have used many plans for mar- 
keting their securities, none more original, however, than 
the one recently adopted by the Consolidated Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Co., of Baltimore, Md., and the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., of San Francisco, Cal. Both of these con- 
cerns are selling their stock to the consumers of their prod- 
uct, which is a very wise and natural thing to do. 

The Baltimore company, under direction of J. E. Aldred, 
chairman of its board, has designed the plan to induce cus- 
tomers to become stockholders on easy payment terms and 
so effect a closer relationship. The consumers will be en- 
abled to acquire a proprietary interest in the company 
through the application of their savings. The offer is open 
to customers only, notices being delivered with gas and 
electric bills. Many consumers have taken advantage of 
the company’s offer, and the success has been such as to 
make this a permanent method of financing. 

On account of the conspicuous position of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., being one of the largest electric central 
station companies in the country, its plan is worthy of spe- 
cial notice. This company was incorporated in 1905 as a 
consolidation of various properties. It has had a steady 
increase in its gross operating revenue, reaching the high 
point of $16,912,688 for the year 1914. 


Recent financing of the company has attracted wide- 
spread attention from public utility officials and bankers. 
The company has been entirely successful in selling first 
preferred stock to consumers. It has, in this way, overcome 
the difficulties of obtaining capital from the usual banking 
channels since the commencement of the war in Europe. 
The action of the company in marketing directly with in- 
vestors so large an amount of its first preferred stock as 
$9,000,000 would have been remarkable even under normal 
conditions. 

The railroad commission on July 1, 1914, approved the 
plan of the company to create a new issue of first pre- 
ferred stock. The opinion approved by the commission and 
written by one of its members said: 

“Applicant’s plan to sell its new first preferred stock ap- 
peals to me as thoroughly sound and commendable. The 
plan is in accord with suggestions for junior financing which 
have been made by this commission, from time to time, to 
various public utilities and is worthy of emulation in so 
far as applicable by other utilities.” 

The company called attention to its offering of this issue 
of stock in a circular addressed “To Our Consumers,” which 
stated that the railroad commission had authorized the sale 
of the stock at a minimum of $82.50 per $100 share, yielding 
These circulars were sent to 170,000 indi- 
vidual customers. When the offer was first made, 1,425 of 
the employes, or about 40 per cent. of the permanent staff, 
In the circular John A. Britton, vice- 


7.27 per cent. 


became stockholders. 
president and general manager, stated: 

“A number of our consumers have requested the privilege 
of joining in this subscription, thus obtaining an oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the profits of the company and pos- 
sessing a voice in its management. Believing it to be to 
the advantage of the company as well as its consumers that 
the stock should be distributed to as large an extent as pos- 
sible among the representative citizens of California who are 
our consumers, the directors of the company hereby extend 
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an invitation to all consumers to purchase a portion of the should not be adopted by telephone companies. Its success 


stock.” in the gas and electric field has been so marked that if 
The stock is free of taxation in California and is not sub- properly handled, it should be equally successful. TELE- 
ject to the normal federal income tax. PHONY would like to see the plan tried out by some of the 


There does not seem to be any valid reason why this plan larger Independent telephone companies. 





Yesterday —Today— Tomorrow 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Tradition is a bad guide. Like a lobster, it Ieads backward. There are few 
fixed and inviolate rules—merely memoranda of other men’s methods, measures and 
minds. 

The sanest philosophy of each age is regulated by its lights—and our lights are 
always changing. Learn to look for yourself. With borrowed vision you cannot see 
beyond the eyes of the original beholder. 

Every ebbing tide leaves an altered shoreline in its wake. Each wash of the wave 
minutely wears the rock. Transformation is ceaseless. No two moments in nature are 
identical—and mankind, too, is disclosed in a different attitude at each unbiased view. 

So long as the earth is subject to unremitting changes, ideas and ideals must be 
as regularly revised. Peer ahead! The sunrise is golden with revelation—the here- 
after an inexhaustible bag of secrets. The potentialities of the future are beyond the 
estimate of moral intuition, calculation or logic. 

We are still comparative savages. The bones of the last cave man have not yet 
moldered into dust. The primitive epochs are but a few thousand years agone. We 
have learned to employ only a mere fraction of our instincts. Our senses are semi- 
somnolent—half numb and dumb, purblindly groping for unattained truths. 

Imagination, most venturesome of our powers, is a pulling force, feebly flapping on 
its pin-feathered wings. 

The greater works of humanity are unplanned. Civilization is still served by 
fumbling brains and stumbling feet. But we have progressed sufficiently to estimate the 
extent of our inefficiencies, and therein is the promise of all tomorrows. Afar, we 
dimly hear the tread of advancing conquerors—mighty satraps, commanding legions of 
giants whose weapons are masked in the sunbeam and the wind and the wave and the 
sand. 

Steam and electricity are pigmy brothers of approaching Titans who will lift 
planets from their studding and scoop mountain sides as though the rocks were cheese. 

Cease gnawing at a skeleton—there is no marrow in Time's bleached bones. In- 
spiration does not root in arid ages. History is largely a burial ground of man’s mis- 
takes—a cemetery of incompetence. Most of its monuments have metamorphosed 
into tombstones of failure. 

As we swing through the orbit of Eternity, we slowly but surely find that dreams 
are the heralds of fact; that hope is not a rainbow but an arch to span the spheres. And 
where we now endeavor, confident that we have dared to the limit of courage and in- 
telligence, our children will stand and deride our cowardice and ignorance. 


Copyright, published by permission Chicago Tribune. 
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Right and Wrong Methods of Pruning and Trimming Trees 


Best Time of Year for Trimming Different Trees—Methods of Treating Cuts to Prevent Decay and to 





Hasten Healing Process—Commercial Value of Tree Should be Observed-—-Proper 
Tools and Equipment for Tree Trimming Gang 


By W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 


It was not long ago that a suggestion appeared in 
TELEPHONY (May 8, 1915) relative to trimming trees in 
front of property of obstinate or fussy owners. It seems 
that an employe, unknown to the owner whose trees needed 
trimming from a telephone standpoint, dropped by one 
day and in the course of a talk asked the owner why he 
did not compel the telephone company to trim the trees 
where the wires passed through them, as they needed 
trimming badly. This, the employe said, he had been suc- 
cessful in having the company do in his case. The trees 
were trimmed. 

It is unfortunate that such methods have to be resorted 
to as proper trimming helps rather than hurts the tree. 
With this in view one of the large telephone companies 
has a tree trimming gang, which on notification that cer- 
tain trees need trimming or that trees along a certain route 
need trimming, proceeds to get the necessary permission 
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Fig. 1. Disfigurement of Trees by Trimming. 


from the municipality or from private property owners and 
follow it up at once by properly doing the work. 

There is a right as well as a wrong way to trim trees as 
well as to do anything else and some comments on the 
subject may help over some rough places. 

There is usually some ordinance or set of ordinances 
in each town relative to the trees along the streets of 
the town and the company, as well as the tree trimmer, 
needs to be thoroughly familiar with both its rights and 
duties under it. Generally all trimming is limited to that 
where specific permission is given and attachments of all 
kinds to the trees are prohibited. Provisions are also 
included to provide against the wires coming in contact 
with the trees. 

If such be the case, the company, while occupying the 
streets under its franchise, should be permitted to pro- 
tect its property against the encroachments of the grow- 
ing trees. If it trims the trees so as to better them, and at 
the same time protects its wires, then it will have no 
trouble in getting almost unlimited permission. But if 
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in its work, it slashes and disfigures them, it will create 
a strong, popular sentiment against all tree trimming. 
The best time for pruning varies with different trees. 
In general, it is any time except from when the sap com- 
mences to run up until the leaves are full grown. The 
annual growth then begins. Decay sets in more easily 
when the wood is saturated with the early, sweet, fer- 
mentable sap. Maples and birches should be trimmed as 
soon as possible after the full leaf growth is finished in 
June, where there are large branches to be cut. Special 
effort should be made to do the work as soon as possible 
after the annual growth begins. They may also be pruned 
from October to December. Oaks, sycamores, etc., may 
be trimmed from November to March without danger of 


bleeding the following spring. 


Most of the trees that will need to be pruned are of 
purely ornamental value and this should be continually 








Fig. 2. Telephone Lead Through Trees Which Have Been Headed Down. 


borne in mind while working. The ideal tree is one having 
a straight, well-defined central stem throughout its entire 
length, with side branches regularly disposed around it and 
subordinate to it. Such trees are strong and sturdy. 

The telephone man can gain considerable favor if he 
will do a little more pruning than is absolutely necessary. 
Dead branches should be removed and the tree left in 
a sightly condition and not as in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 is 
shown a telephone lead through a row of trees, the tops 
of which have been trimmed and cut somewhat in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1. This trimming was done several 
years ago and the branches have again reached the wires, 
although the tops were trimmed V-shape. 

In order to prevent rotting, all cuts should be left as 
nearly smooth, and should be cut in as nearly a vertical 
direction, as possible. If the surface is further smoothed by 
means of a draw shave or similar tool, the healing process 
will start sooner and progress more rapidly. Vertical stems 
should be cut at a slant of about 45 degrees. The limb 
should be cut close above a fork or flush with the trunk 
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of the tree so that a stub will not be left to decay. When 
this is not done, the stub dies back to the trunk or fork and 
decay setting in follows back in the center of the limb or 
trunk. The cavity catches and holds water and in time 
nothing is left but the outer shell of the tree. 

If the scar is made pointed at top and bottom, by remov- 





Scars Beginning to Heal and About 34ths Healed. 


Fig. 3. 


ing a small triangular piece of bark, the scar is left in the 
most favorable shape for healing. Some shellac should 
be applied over the edge of the cut bark immediately after 
the cut is made and while the freshly cut surfaces are still 
moist with sap. If they have dried, they should be cut back 
with a knife. 

To prevent decay the stub should next be sterlized with 
a coat of cresote and then waterproofed with a heavy coat 
of coal tar or lead paint. A single application of 1-3 creo- 
‘sote and 2-3 coal tar may be used. It is better to give the 
cut a chance to dry for three or four days before paint- 
ing, if possible, so that the paint can have a chance to soak 
in and dry. On the left, in Fig. 3, is shown a cut heal- 
ing properly while at the right is shown one about three- 
quarters closed. 

When large branches are to be removed, a cut should 
first be made part way through on the under side, 18 inches 
or more from where the final cut is to be made. Finishing 
the cut from the upper side and a little farther away, will 
permit the main weight of the branch to be removed with- 
out splintering. Then the stub can be readily held while 
the final cut is made. This is shown in Fig. 4. 

If the cut is not made quite in line with the general line 
of the trunk, say % inch to 1 inch out, the wound will not 
be so extensive and will heal more quickly. This will not 
be possible in the case of many ornamental trees as the stub 
that will be left will not be as sightly as it would be if cut 
close to the trunk. 

As the pruning that is done by a telephone company al- 
ways has as its object the clearing of the wires, it is best 
where possible to do a job that will be lasting. “Heading 
down” not only destroys the beauty of the tree through re- 
moving the heavy branches but induces decay, especially 
with trees that do not readily send out shoots below the cut. 
It causes a low, dense growth and increases liability to de- 
struction from wind storms. When the wires pass over 
the trees it is then necessary to carefully shape and thin the 
tree after cutting it back the necessary amopnt. 

When the wires pass under the trees the work must be 
done as carefully as when they pass over. First, the points 
of the drooping branches should be removed to stimulate 
the growth in the top part of the tree and ultimately the 
whole branch is cut off. This may take a number of years 
to do properly, but it will ultimately leave the tree in a more 
valuable condition than it ever was before. In doing the 
preliminary trimming, it is well to remember that the 
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branches bend lower in rainy weather, due to the weight 
of water, and that then they are better conductors than 
when dry. 

A telephone man would rather see all trees out of his 
right of way. Hence, whenever permission can be secured, 
the tree should be trimmed in a manner similar to that 
suggested for curing a dog of killing sheep. “Cut off its 
tail just back of the ears.” The writer remembers one case 
where permission was given to remove a tree on condition 
that another some distance away would also be cut down. 

A good workman leaves a clean job so he will dispose of 
his refuse by piling it where it can be burnt later without 
danger of damage to other trees or equipment. 

Frequently vines, such as grape, get up and on the wires 
and, of course, cause trouble. Tact will generally gain 
pruning permission for them as well as for trees. When it 
does not, there is frequently some other way out. An in- 
stance where a modified course had to be followed was a 
case where a grape vine, beautiful from the subscriber’s 
standpoint, had climbed over the porch and finally several 
feet out on a drop wire. 

Under no circumstances would the householder grant 
permission to touch it although there was at the time 
trouble in the drop wire due to the vine. As the drop wire 
was old, it was cut long enough to tie around the trunk 
of a convenient tree and a new and good piece spliced on 
and re-routed well away from possible future grape vines. 

Care of trees will extend to the placing of guy wires. 
Where possible an eyebolt should be inserted or, even in 
the case of lesser strains, a lag screw. Otherwise, the guy 
wire should be attached by placing a number of small strips 
of board against the trunk, parallel to its axis, and bringing 
the pressure of the wire to bear directly on these (Fig. 5). 
In the case of forked trunks the guy wire may be passed 
between the branches near the crotch and attached to a 
cross piece, which is allowed to rest against each branch. 

Care should be taken by foremen in charge of construc- 
tion work to see that the trees along the right of way are 
avoided where possible and, where it is impossible, that 
they are properly trimmed. It is easy to ruin whole ave- 

















Fig. 4. Improper and Proper Method of Cutting Off a Limb. 
nues of trees through ignorance, where a little knowledge 
and care would have increased their value and beauty. 
The tree trimming gang should be taught to feel that it 
is more to its credit to propose some good way by which 
a tree need not be trimmed, than to trim it. The owner had 
best trim his own trees wherever possible. Where the 
wires can be re-routed, or their location in the route 
changed, such action is generally the best to take. Some- 
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times longer poles will prove to be the only way out of a 
bad tree trimming job. 

Lately there have been a large number of “tree surgeons” 
looking for work. While pruning requires a knowledge of 
the habits of growth of trees, surgery requires, in addition, 
a knowledge of the methods to be used in properly caring 

















Fig. 5. Correct Method of Attaching a Guy Wire. 

for the mechanical injuries and cavities. Such specialized 
information is rarely of use to the telephone employe in 
his tree trimming work. 

The tree trimming gang of two or more should be fur- 
nished with a light wagon or automobile and should be 
equipped with ladders, rope, pruning saws so constructed 
as to cut with a drawing rather than a pushing motion, 
saws, lopping and long handled shears, insulators, tree 
guards, draw knives, chisels, paint and brushes. If they are 
to do any re-routing of drops, some construction material 
will be needed. 

An illustrated article of considerable length was pub- 
lished in the 1913 year book of the Department of Agri- 
culture on “Practical Tree Surgery.” The Department of 
Agriculture has also published an article, “Pruning,” as 
Farmers’ Bulletin 181; another on “Injuries to Shade 
Trees,’ Farmers’ Bulletin 210, and another, “Street Trees; 
Care and Preservation,” in Farmers’ Bulletin 360. 

Celebrates 35th Anniversary of Telephone. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., recently celebrated the 35th anniversary 
of the introduction of the telephone to that city. Today there 
are upwards of 8,000 telephone stations in the city; while 35 
years ago, when the service was begun, there were but 60. 

The Chattanooga Times, in observing the anniversary, re- 
printed a column story which appeared on the day the first 
telephones were put in operation. According to the account 
of the organization of this company, the system was installed 
by W. C. Huff, who had just made a trip down the coast, 
installing numerous systems in the cities of the coast states. 
With some show of gratification the Times observed that it 
took Mr. Huff only two days to sign up the requisite mini- 
mum number of 25 subscribers, while in other cities he had 
had to put in weeks of hard work. The first system included a 
total of 150 poles, between 40 and 50 miles of wire, and some 
five miles of insulated office wire. 

After finishing the installation at Chattanooga, Mr. Huff left 
for Knoxville, where, the Times stated, “he will attempt to 
organize an exchange.” He left Arthur Doty in charge of the 
Chattanooga office, assisted by Ed. Deaton. 

An idea of the public impression of the limitations of teleph- 
ony at the time may be gained from the following paragraph: 
. “The claim that on exposure to the weather, the wires will 
become rusted and therefore useless for transmitting sounds, 
is entirely groundless. If an instrument should get out of 
order, the contract binds the exchange company to supply a 
new one at once. It is also compelled by the contract to keep 
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the wires in constant repair and make all necessary renewals 
at its own expense, as expeditiously as possible, when notified 
of any defects. Wires which will correctly conduct electricity 
will also conduct sounds accurately, and as long as a tele- 
graph wire will endure, no fear need be entertained of the 
failure of telephone wires. Wires which were stretched 30 
years ago transmit sound waves of the human voice as 
readily as wires perfectly new. This has been demon- 
strated by actual experiments.” 

The instruments used on the original Chattanooga installa- 
tion included the Bell receivers, with the Blake transmitters. 
The Law system was used exclusively, having just been per- 
fected. In fact it appears that completion of the Chattanooga 
system waited on perfection of the Law system. The list of 
rules for use of the subscribers reads with a peculiar note in 
this day and age when telephoning comes as naturally as walk- 
ing. There were six major rules and they are as follows: 


1. Do not speak too loud or too near the transmitter. Ifa 
loud noise is made very near the instrument, it not only de- 
creases its efficiency, but also renders the words unintelligible 
to a listener. . 

2. Do not touch the lever except when the central office is 
wanted. When the lever is touched it causes incessant ringing 
of a bell at the central office, which continues as long as the 
lever is pressed. Pressing the lever rings no bell except at 
the central office. 

3. When the central office wants you, it will ring your bell 
distinctly four times. If any subscriber wants you, your bell 
om be tapped several times, without reference to the num- 

er 

4. At the close of a conversation the party who first called 
must not under any circumstances fail to notify the central 
office to disconnect. Otherwise the wires may be connected 
indefinitely, and are thus unavailable for others who may call. 
It is absolutely necessary that this rule be observed. 

5. Always hang the hand telephone on its hook, otherwise 
the an calling you, will not tap when your attention is de- 
sired. 

6. Persons not subscribers are prohibited from using the 
telephone, except to call a physician. 


The 35-year-old story of the Times contained the names of 
the 60 subscribers, included among whom were two doctors. 





Competing Company Granted Certificate of Convenience. 


The Wyoming Public Service Commission has issued a 
certificate of necessity to the Rockyford Telephone Co. 
granting full permission to maintain and operate a 30-mile 
telephone line between Sundance and Beulah, Wyo., and 
a branch line on the Rifle Pit Divide in Crook county. 
This action was taken after a personal trip of inspection 
to the field made by Secretary H. Allen Floyd, who re- 
turned the report that the Belle Fourche & Northern Tele- 
phone Co. which has parallel lines between the same com- 
munities was no longer operating and that the service be- 
tween the two communities was entirely inadequate. He 
found that in many places the telephone wires were strung 
along barbed wire fences and that in other ways the service 
was inadequate to the needs. 

The Rockyford Telephone Co. had constructed its line 
before applying to the public service commission. When 
at last it did apply, the Belle Fourche & Northern company 
filed a protest against the issuance of a certificate on the 
ground that it had at an earlier date constructed a tele- 
phone line between Sundance and Beulah and that to per- 
mit the new company to operate would be the eventual 
ruin of the older line. 





Michigan State Collects Rentals Monthly in Advance. 

Beginning with July, the Michigan State Telephone Co. 
inaugurated a new system of collecting rentals. Hereafter 
subscribers will be required to pay their telephone rentals 
one month in advance, instead of three, as was formerly the 
custom. 








Compensation of the Independent Telephone Exchange 


Analysis of Factors to be Considered in Fixing Reasonable Rates—Methods of Ascertaining Reproduction 
Cost Upon Which to Base Rates—Terminal Fees and Switching Charges—Paper Pre- 
sented at South Dakota Independent Telephone Convention 


By C. B. Kennedy 


The subject of the compensation of the Independent ex- 
change is very important, for the reason that it includes 
all for which we are in business. 

The statutes of South Dakota declare telephone com- 
panies to be public utilities, that is, common carriers of 
communication. With reference to the compensation of 
public utilities a great change has taken place in the attitude 
of governments. It is but comparatively recent that the 
government has begun to exercise control in the business 
of these utilities and to limit their rates. Until lately public 
utility men were on the identical ground as other businesses 
and corporations. They could charge any amount for their 
service that the public would pay. Injustice and oppression 
grew up to such a degree that the public, through govern- 
ment, commenced to look into its power to regulate the 
business of these utilities, and to place a limitation on the 
charges which they would be permitted to make. 

In exercising the power to regulate and to fix rates of 
public utilities, the government is limited. It is not an 
absolute power. The constitutions, both of the United 
States and of this state, prevent the government from 
taking private property for public use without due com- 
pensation rendered, and if a rate is fixed which will not 
afford a fair and reasonable return on the capital employed 
for the public use, then a confiscation of private property 
would take place, and the rate would be unconstitutional. 

Before a rate can be fixed it must be found that it is rea- 
sonable. In finding this reasonable value the rate fixing 
authority must find the reasonable value of the property em- 
ployed in the public service. Much difficulty has been met 
by commissions and courts in applying rules of evidence to 
determine this reasonable value. After considering and try- 
ing out a number of methods, it is now quite generally ad- 
mitted and applied by commissions and courts that the 
method of showing the fair value is to inquire what it would 
‘cost to produce the public utility plant at the time it is in- 
vestigated and as a going concern. 


THE Costs ENTERING INTO A PLANT. 


If a new plant were built, the first cost, like building a 
house, would be to have a plan made and an enyineer to 
direct the carrying out of the plan. Engineering and 
superintendence is recognized everywhere as a proper item 
for capitalization. The South Dakota commission has had 
this item under consideration, and in its railroad rate case 
has allowed 4 per cent. of the physical value of the plant. A 
number of other state commissions have made allowances 
as follows: Nebraska, 4 per cent. on entire production 
cost; California, 3 per cent.; Michigan, 4 per cent.; Wash- 
ington, 3% per cent.; Massachusetts, 5 per cent.; Texas, 5 
per cent. to 6 per cent., and Wisconsin, 4 per cent. to 5 
per cent. 

When the plan is procured and superintendents employed, 
then the plant must be constructed. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the material is purchased and the work done 
by the company, an account must be taken of all the value 
and labor going into the plant, and also a profit to the con- 
tractor, over and above the material and labor, which would 
not be less than 10 per cent. of the physical value of the 
plant. 

When these are determined all of the expenses are not 


in. There are certain contingent expenses which must be 
taken into consideration. 


INTEREST AND TAXES DuRING CONSTRUCTION. 


It usually takes at least one year to build a plant. While 
building the money invested is not earning anything. Com- 
missions, therefore, allow one year’s interest, which in this 
state would be 7 per cent. on the physical amount of the 
plant. The South Dakota Railroad Commission allowed 
3% per cent. for this item. 


PROMOTER’S PROFITS. 


That those who conceive and execute a great project, like 
the organization of a public service corporation, are entitled 
to be paid not only for their actual expenses, but also for 
their services, would seem not to be open to question. In 
well considered cases the propriety of such charges has 
been recognized. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
early gave it the stamp of approval. It would appear that 
5 per cent. would not be an extravagant sum. 


LEGAL EXPENSES. 


All companies must have charters drawn and other legal 
work done to make the company’s procedure comply with 
the law, and it has been held a proper capital charge. 
Kansas, Michigan and South Dakota allow one-half of 1 
per cent. 

There are many other contingency charges which enter 
into the construction of a public utility plant. Commissions 
make a blanket charge of from 12 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
to cover all kinds of contingencies. Wisconsin allows the 
latter sum, and it would appear that it is low enough. 


FRANCHISE VALUE. 


In South Dakota, where the franchise is granted by the 
state to occupy the highways, and, where they cannot be 
used in cities and towns without the consent of the local 
authorities, it is held that an unconditional consent given 
has a money value, and should be estimated in making the 
property valuation. South Dakota places this item under 
“other expenses” not exceeding 1 per cent. It appears that 
it is too low. The rule applied in fixing a franchise value 
is as follows: 

First, ascertain the gross earnings. 

Second, deduct the operation expenses. 

Third, deduct a fair and reasonable return on that portion 
of the capital of the corporation which is invested in tan- 
gible property. If this balance be capitalized at a fair rate 
we have the value of the special franchise. 

When the physical value of the plant is ascertained the 
full value has not been reached. There is another matter 
which must be taken into consideration, and it is of the 
highest importance. It is the “going concern value.” On 
this item Justice Brewer, in the case of National Water 
Works Co. vs. Kansas City, 68 Federal 853, says: 


The original cost of the construction cannot control, for 
“original cost” and “present value” are not equivalent terms. 
Nor would the mere cost of reproducing the waterworks 
plant be a fair test, because that does not take into account 
the value which flows from the established connections be- 
tween the pipes and the buildings of the city. It is obvious 
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that the mere cost of purchasing the land, constructing the 
buildings, putting in the machinery, and laying the pipes in 
the street—in other words, the cost of reproduction—does 
not give the value of the property as it is today. 

A complete system of waterworks, such as the company 
has, without a single connection between the pipes in the 
streets and the buildings of the city, would be a property of 
much less value than that system connected, as it is, with 
so many buildings and earning, in consequence thereof, the 
money which it does earn. The fact that it is a system in 
operation, not only with a capacity to supply the city, but 
actually supplying many buildings in the city—not only 
with a capacity to earn, but actually earning—makes it true 
that “the fair and equitable value” is something in excess 
of the cost of reproduction. The fact that the company 
does not own the connections between the pipes in the 
streets and the buildings—such connections being the prop- 
erty of the individual property owners—does not militate 
against the proposition last stated. For who would care to 
buy, or at least give a large price for a waterworks system 
without a single connection between the pipes in the streets 
and the buildings adjacent? Such a system would be a dead 
structure, rather than a living and going business. 

The additional value created by the fact of many connec- 
tions with buildings, with actual supply and actual earnings, 
is not represented by the mere cost of making such con- 
nections. Such connections are not compulsory, but depend 
upon the will of the property owners, and are secured only 
by efforts on the part of the owners of the waterworks, and 
inducements held out therefor. 

The city by this purchase, steps into possession of a 
waterworks plant—not merely a completed system for 
bringing water to the city and distributing it through pipes 
placed in the streets, but a system already earning a large 
income by virtue of having secured connections between the 
pipes in the streets and a multitude of private buildings. It 
steps into possession of a property which not only has the 
ability to earn, but is, in fact, earning. It should pay, there- 
fore, not merely the value of a system which might be made 
to earn, but that of a system which does earn. 


Nothing can be added to the reasoning of the learned 
justice, and I shall not try to do so. It has been followed 
and approved in Massachusetts, 60 Northwestern 977 and 
76 Connecticut 565. This item is fixed at 20 per cent. in 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Westenhaver, 29 
Oklahoma; 38 L. R. A. (n. s.) 1209. 

It will be noticed from the foregoing that in adding to 
the physical value of the plant there must be added at least 
35 per cent. of the physical value for contingencies and 
going concern value. That is to say, if the physical in- 
ventory of a plant should be appraised at $10,000, $3,500 
should be added for contingencies and going concern value, 
in order to fix the fair amount which the utility should be 
allowed to earn a fair rate upon. 


TERMINAL FEE FIxEp BY SouTtTH DAKoTA LEGISLATURE. 


The South Dakota legislature has fixed the amount of 
the terminal fee at five cents per message both in and out, 
and for switching rural lines not more than 25 cents per 
month for each telephone on the line. As yet we have 
not an authoritative construction or statement of what is 
meant by “terminal fee” or of a “switching fee.” Until they 
have been construed and defined by our supreme court 
there will be difference of opinion. We are without prece- 
dent. No other state has attempted such legislation, and 
no court has construed such a statute, and we must con- 
strue them for ourselves before we can determine whether 
they are non-compensatory or not. 

The South Dakota legislature has attempted, in two in- 
stances, to fix the rate for certain services rendered the 
public by the telephone companies. One is the “terminal 
fee”; the other is the “switching fee” of rural lines. The 


terminal fee has been fixed at five cents for the incoming: 


messages and also five cents for the outgoing messages, to 
be paid to the local exchange. And the 25 cents is 25 cents 
per month for each telephone upon the line of the rural 
lines connected with the local exchange. 
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In order to determine whether or not these rates are 
constitutional—that is, will give a fair compensation for the 
services rendered and the equipment used of the local com- 
pany—the statutes themselves must be construed to know 
just what they mean. The question of the terminal fee has 
never been fixed by any legislature; this is a new statute, 
original with South Dakota, and what the legislature ha< 
in mind is the main question first to be determined. 


CoMPENSATION For Use or TERMINAL FACILITIES. 


I understand this terminal fee to mean the compensation 
which the terminal company receives for the use of its 
terminal facilities. That would be for the use of its switch- 
board and for the use of its exchange and the station called, 
and not for the service of receiving messages and making 
collections. The local company is not in the toll business. 
The toll company is in the toll business. The toll company 
fixes the rate, and it does nothing, so far as the transmis- 
sion of the messages is concerned, but maintain a pole line 
with wires and fixtures from the city limits of one town to 
the city limits of another. That is, in the business per- 
formed by Canton company with Sioux Falls, the company 
maintains the pole line from the board at Canton to the 
board at Sioux Falls. The Canton Co-Operative Telephone 
Co. performs all the services, receives the messages, col- 
lects the charge, makes the call for the person called, fur- 
nishes the room and the equipment, light and heat, collects 
the charges and remits to the toll company. 

In doing these things it acts as the agent of the toll com- 
pany. It does the very business which the toll company 
would have to do if it, the toll company, operated the local 
exchange. It is not to be presumed that the legislature 
would pick out one part of the service which the toll com- 
pan would do and provide a compensation for that part and 
not fur the whole, or fix the rate for any other service 
which the company would render. Therefore, the terminal 
fee must be understood to apply to the use of the equip- 
ment of the local company which the toll company uses. 

The handling of terminal services by local companies is a 
comparatively late business. Prior to 15 years ago there 
were very few local exchanges, except in the larger cities. 
It was the custom of these toll companies, where there was 
a terminal exchange, to pay the terminal agent a commis- 
sion on all messages sent out and a messenger fee on all 
messages that came in. The rate fixed by the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. for Canton was 20 per cent. on all 
messages which were sent out and ten cents a message on 
all messages which were received. At that time, and for a 
few years after the establishment of the exchange, the local 
services were done entirely by the local company. After- 
wards the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. and the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co., by their managers, Mr. Lane 
and Mr. Bickelhof, spent the whole winter at Pierre and 
succeeded in getting through the 5-cent terminal fee. But 
there is no definition given of “terminal fee,” and there are 
no precedents in the country, as no other legislature has at- 
tempted to regulate that fact. We must construe it from 
the nature of the business at the time of the enacting of the 
statute. 

Before the installation of these local exchanges the long 
distance company did all its own business. Afterwards it 
employed the local exchanges to do the business, but the 
local exchanges own the larger part of the facilities, which 
is the local exchange. The business of taking a message 
from the local station at the central board was entirely the 
business of the local exchange—the long distance company 
had nothing to do with it. The long distance business com- 
menced at the board. When the message came to the 
board, it had to be switched to the long distance company. 
A call had to be made in order to get the person called, 
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upon the line, and the person calling was also to be brought 
upon the line. That was the business of the toll company. 
When a call came into the local company, the same pro- 
cedure had to be followed. 

The local company had to furnish the board, the oper- 
ators, the light and heat and make the collections. In do- 
ing all these things it was doing the business of the toll 
company, not doing its own business. In sending out the 
messages from the board to the local station, it was then 
doing its own business for the telephone belonged to the 
local installation. 

It is reasonable to be presumed that the legislature, in 
fixing the rate, did not intend to fix one item of the expense 
which must be borne by the long distance company, and 
that is the expenses of the local exchange. What it did in- 
tend to do was to fix the limit of the charges which the local 
company could make from the board to the local station; 
that is, the charge for the use of the local facilities could not 
exceed five cents per message. 

Experience has shown that the five-cent fee will not pay 
the actual value of the services which the local company 
has to render in transmitting and receiving messages. If 
it should be construed to mean that it must also furnish its 
own facilities—that is, the use of the local exchange—then 
it would be performing those services and furnishing those 
facilities for a compensation less than it could do it for. 
The result would be a confiscation of its property. 

It is not to be presumed that the legislature intended to 
confiscate the property of the local exchanges. It is to be 
presumed, however, that it made an investigation and found 
that a reasonable charge for the use of the local facilities would 
not exceed five cents per message in and five cents per mes- 
sage out. And in fixing the 5-cent rate, it is only reasonable 
to presume that the legislature intended to compensate the 
local company for the use of its facilities and not for the 
services which it renders the toll company. 

As previously stated, the business of the toll company 
commences at the local board in one town and terminates 
at the local board in the other town to which the message 
is sent. All it does is to maintain the pole line. For any- 
thing which would cause injury or loss on those lines, such 
as the negligence of the owners or operators, the toll com- 
pany would be liable. But for the operation of the local 
exchange between the local board and the local station, the 
toll company would in no manner be liable, for that is the 
business of the local company. The toll company takes the 
message at the local board and its liability only extends to 
where it delivers it, and that is at its own terminal. If it 
does not own the terminal facilities at the town to which 
the message is sent, then its liability ends at the local 
board, but if it owns the terminal exchange, it must de- 
liver the message at the local station. 


ProBL—eM IDENTICAL WITH RAILROADS. 


As has been said before, we have no precedents of the 
telephone adjudication upon this question. But a telephone 
company is identical with a railroad company, so far as be- 
ing a public utility, and we are not without authority on this 
proposition in the railroad company. In the case of Cov- 
ington vs. Charles W. Keith, in the United States Supreme 
Court, it was held that a railroad company could charge for 
a terminal fee where it did not own the local facilities. The 
latest court decision which we find upon this question, is that 
of Railroad & Warehouse Commission of Illinois ex rel. 
East Side Packing Co. vs. Vandalia R. Co., 101 North- 
eastern, 600, where it is declared to be the duty of the rail- 
road company to receive its freight and deliver it at its 
terminal. If it does not own the terminal facilities, it must 
pay the terminal owner for the use of those facilities. The 
court says: 
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The question to be decided is whether the appellant may 
lawfully divide up its charges for the service of switching 
cars in the city of East St. Louis to different industries or 
to connecting lines for shipment. There is no dispute of 
the proposition that a railroad company may make a dis- 
tinct charge for carriage from a point on its line to the 
place of destination, and if the car is to go beyond its lines, 
may make a separate terminal charge for delivery. That 
was decided in the case of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion vs. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 186 
U. S. 320, 22 Sup. Ct. 824, 46 L. Ed. 1182, where it was held 
that a through rate and a separate terminal charge might 
be made if the two were just and reasonable when consid- 
ered separately as distinct charges. 

While a railroad company may make one through charge 
for transporting a car on its own line and a separate ter- 
minal charge of the same nature as the switching charge 
established in East St. Louis, no case has been found by 
counsel where it was held that in either case the charge 
could be divided up and charges made for the various ele- 
ments of the service. Our statute defines the term “trans- 
portation” as including cars and other vehicles and all in- 
strumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, and 
that is the universally accepted meaning of the term. 

There is no perceptible difference between dividing 
charges for shipment on the line of a road and dividing the 
terminal charge. In either case the carrier must furnish 
the car, take it to the place to be loaded, go after it, and 
take it away. If it could do what the appellant attempted, 
it could charge for transportation, and then charge sepa- 
rately for each of these services. It could also charge for 
the use of its engine, the use of its tracks, use of its cars, 
the amount of coal consumed, and the wages of the en- 
gineer, fireman and switchman. If such charges would be 
legal within the switching limits of the city of East St. 
Louis, they would be equally lawful outside of the city on 
appellant’s line of railroad. The public interest demands 
that there should be a single charge for such a service, and 
in our opinion the commission and circuit court decided 
the question correctly. 


These decisions clearly hold as to what is the duty of 
the toll companies and in so holding, it is equally deter- 
mined what is the duty of the local companies. 

If we construe the words “terminal fee” to apply to the 
facilities furnished by the local exchange, and for the ser- 
vices rendered by them to the toll companies, these could 
not be supplied for the fee provided. It is not reasonable 
to presume that the legislature intended to establish any 
such fee. But if we construe it to apply only to the use 
of the local facilities, then, of course, it would be compen- 
satory. Where there is doubt whether it is constitutional 
or not, in construing a statute as to what was the true 
meaning of the legislature in enacting it, if one construc- 
tion would make it constitutional and another construction 
would make it unconstitutional, then the construction which 
would make it constitutional must be adopted if it is rea- 
sonable and common sense. Hence we must conclude that 
the five-cent terminal fee is for the use of the local facil- 
ities and not for the services which are rendered by the 
local company. 

In addition to this terminal fee, then, the local company 
would be entitled to charge the reasonable compensation 
for the services which they render the toll company. 


SwITCHING. 


Section 8 of Chapter 289, approved March 9, 1909, makes 
it the duty of all telephone companies to connect one with 
the other. This section of the statute is in the following 
words: 


Section 8. Interchange and Switching. Every telephone 
company shall connect its lines with the lines of any other 
telephone company doing business in the same vicinity, that 
makes application therefor, and shall afford all reasonable 
and proper facilities for the interchange and switching of 
messages between the lines, for reasonable compensation, 
and without discrimination, and under such rules and reg- 
ulations as the board of railroad commissioners may pre- 
scribe. Provided, that messages originating on any line 
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shall have preference over messages originating on com- 
peting lines. Provided that the maximum charge for switch- 
ing shall not exceed 25 cents per month for each instrument 
on any rural party line so connected. 


It will be noticed that while it is the duty of the various 
lines to connect one with the other, the statute provides for 
a reasonable compensation. The compensation provided by 
this section, means that a compensation shall be fixed for 
the use of both lines. If one line calls the other, of course 
the other’s line is used and a reasonable compensation must 
be given and vice versa. But in order to use these lines, 
they must be switched together and for the switching of 
them together—the actual manual labor at the board—a 
compensation not to exceed 25 cents is fixed. It cannot be 
construed to mean that the 25 cents includes the use of 
either terminal. It is merely for the switching purposes. 

Then again experience has shown that this mere service 
of switching from one line to the other cannot be done for 
less than 25 cents per month for each telephone on the line. 
If any other construction is placed upon this section, it 
would make it non-compensatory and unconstitutional, 
which is not to be presumed that the legislature had in 
mind. Then again it would be unjust. When an exchange 
which has a thousand telephones connects with a rural line 
of say 20 telephones, the rural line at once gets the use of 
1,000 telephones. That is a valuable use and the rural line 
cannot get it without paying for it, and vice versa. Hence 
a reasonable compensation must be fixed. 

The railroad commission in this state has determined that 
$18 a year is a reasonable charge for a rural telephone. 
When the two are switched on together, so that the one 
may call the other, what would be a reasonable division of 
this fee? Each of them own the terminal telephone. There 
is also the connecting line and the switching at the board, 
all of which divides the ownership of the equipment into 
three parts and the work into one. 

A fair division is to allow for each part one-quarter of 
the charge for the whole telephone. The charge for the 
whole telephone being $18, then the charge for each part 
should be one-fourth of the whole part, or $4.50 for the ter- 
minal owned by the rural company and $13.50 for the ter- 
minal, the trunk line, and the switching services owned by 
the exchange company. That would be a reasonable di- 
vision. In the requirement that a reasonabie compensation 
must be provided when connection is made, it must be un- 
derstood the legislature had in mind that a reasonable di- 
vision of the rates fixed by the railroad commission could 
be made and each company should receive its reasonable 
share, which would give the rural company $4.50 and the 
exchange company $13.50. 

Another question arises when a non-telephone holder 
calls a rural line: Should he get that service for noth- 
ing? That is, that no charge should be made for the use 
of the rural line. The sender of the message is the one 
who should pay for it, because he sends it in his own busi- 
ness and must pay for his own business. Hence, if the 
local exchange company be compelled to send his message 
out for nothing, the non-telephone holder would get his 
services for nothing, which would be unreasonable. We 
construe it to mean that the connection charge of 25 cents 
Per month in no manner covers the toll business. Our con- 
tract provides that it does not cover the toll business. The 
toll business is entirely different from the local business 
and hence a reasonable charge should be made for the toll 
business. In sending out a message over the rural line, 
everything has to be done which has to be done in sending 
it over a toll line. That is, the parties must be brought to 
the telephone, and all other services must be rendered. Two 
local calls would make ten cents, and then the use of the 

line, in addition, would make five cents, so that a reason- 
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able charge for the sending of a message out over the rural 
line by a non-telephone holding message sender would be 
15 cents. That is the rate which we are exacting at Canton. 

The next question which arises is: What is a fair rental 
of a local telephone? It is the common experience of all 
telephone men that when the number of telephones increases 
the rate that must be paid advances. The telephone business 
is different from any other business, and commissions and 
courts have already found and laid it down as a proper charge 
that there should be an increase in charge in accordance with 
the number of telephones which the caller may call. Hence 
the question of how that should be regulated. 

It appears to us that all companies which do not connect 
with more than 500 telephones should charge a rate of $1 
per month for residence and $2 per month for business. 
For those exchanges where the number of telephones ex- 
ceeds 500 and not more than 1,000, the rate should be $1.50 
for residence telephones, single line, and $2.50 for business 
telephones, single line, and so on up in accordance with the 
number of telephones. In Minneapolis business telephones 
cost as high as $7 per month. In New York as high as $12 
is paid for a single line business telephone. The same rule 
should be applied in fixing the compensation of the local 
telephones. 

There is a great deal to be done by the commission to 
ascertain and establish what is equitable in the administra- 
tion of these public utilities. It is to be presumed that the 
commissions are composed of men honestly endeavoring 
to do what is right to the public and the owners of these 
utilities, and that if wrong exists, it is because of lack of 
information and experience. When matters are properly 
presented to the commission and have been seriously con- 
sidered by it, we have no doubt that the members will ar- 
rive at a just and equitable determination between the 
parties, and that proper rates will be made. 

It is true that the toll companies are all united together, 
one gigantic trust and monopoly. Being so powerful, they 
have done what we claim is an injustice to the local ex- 
changes, exacting from them and using terminal facilities 
which are not theirs. There is nothing left for the local 
exchanges but to appeal to the railroad commission; to care- 
fully and seriously present their contention and ask the 
commission to do justice between all three parties, the 
public, the toll company and the local exchange. 


Seeks Renewal of Contract for Telephone Fire Alarm. 





Appearing before the Omaha city council asking for a re- 
newal of its contract for a joint telephone and alarm box sys- 
tem, L. B. Wilson, commercial superintendent of the Nebraska 
Telephone Co., asserted that not more than 1 per cent. of the 
fire calls would be turned in over the proposed new fire alarm 
system which would cost the city at least $100,000. The state 
legislature last winter authorized the Omaha council to raise 
$66,500 annually, a part of which should go to paying for a 
new fire alarm system. 

The commercial club and associated retailers in Omaha 
want the alarm system, saying their insurance rates will be 
lowered by such an improvement. Representatives of these 
organizations read a section from an underwriters’ report 
which criticized the alarm system in Omaha. 

This report, however, commended the equipment installed 
and maintained by the telephone company. Mr. Wilson, for 
the company, pointed out that this alone was a defense of the 
telephone company’s operation of firm alarm systems. The 
contract with the Nebraska Telephone Co. probably will be 
renewed for at least three years, because it will require nearly 
that long to get a new system in working order. The com- 
pany asked for a five-year contract, or one for three years 
with an annual renewal clause. The equipment will be in- 
stalled by the company if the contract is renewed. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

The answer to these questions will be found in the read- 
ing section bearing the same number. Answers are not to 
be sent to TELEPHONY for criticism. For the benefit of 
those desiring the advantages of a correspondence course, 
the Engineering Extension Department of the Iowa State 
College has volunteered to answer questions and criticize 
replies to questions and solutions of the problems which 
will be presented from time to time in connection with the 
course. No charge will be made for this service and the 
offer applies to all subscribers of TELEPHONY regardless of 
whether they live in Iowa or elsewhere. Correspondence 
should be addressed to the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


164. What type of protection is required on the power cir- 
cuits of the telephone exchange? 

165. Why is the National Board of Fire Underwriters in- 
terested in telephone protective apparatus? 


PROBLEM III. 


When the president of the Smithville Telephene Co. sold 
his stock to the Fosterville Telephone Co.’s stockholders and 
went away for his health, it became the duty of the Foster- 
ville wire chief to put the newly acquired plant in shape for 
the same grade of service as had been furnished in Foster- 
ville for some time. An examination of the property disclosed 


to him the following facts as to its condition: 
It was found that the outside line wires terminated on a 


roof fixture on the exchange building. From the dead-ended 
line wires on the roof, fixture rubber covered paired wires 
had been run to a screw and washer terminal board in the op- 
erating room. These wires had been run one pair at a time 
and it was always necessary to test to locate any given line 
at either end of the bunch. From the other side of the ter- 
minal board the lines were run to the switchboard terminal 
with the same kind of wire and with the same lack of sys- 
tem. The protection consisted of a piece of lead fuse wire 
placed under the screws and washers in each wire from the 
outside line to the switchboard. 

The wires had not all been soldered at the terminal rack 
in the switchboard itself and it was quite possible that many 
cutouts in conversation might be due to this one cause. 

The city had an electric light plant and its wires were fairly 
well spread out over the territory covered by the telephone 
company. The primary voltage was 1,100; the secondary was 
110 and the insulation was not of the best. There had been 
one or two small fires started in the switchboard drops with- 
out any apparent reason. Many drop coils went open and 


when they were examined, it was found that the wire of 
the winding had been charred and burned. This one item 
cost, for new drop coils, about $200 per year. 

Many of the lines were grounded and it was planned later 
to install a party line system that would require a ground 
connection at the subscribers’ telephones. 

Assuming these conditions and disregarding for the moment 
the item of cost, what should the Fosterville wire chief do in 
regard to the following points: 

1. What changes, if any, should be made between the roof 
fixture and the fuse board? 

2. What changes, if any, should be made in the fuse board 
and why? 

3. How can the number of drop coils burned out be re- 
duced? 

4. What is the probable reason for so many burned out 
drop coils? 

5. Why should something be done about the non-soldered 
connections at the switchboard terminal rack? 


CHAPTER VIII. Graphic Methods. 

166. An illustration of graphic methods. In the considera- 
tion of the alternating voice currents as well as the current 
produced by the rotating armature winding and core of the 
magneto generator, descriptive methods have so far been used. 
The more usual and satisfactory method of describing variable 
quantities such as these is the graphic method. In this method 
lines are drawn on paper through points which have the proper 
relation to each other to represent the particular quantity de- 
sired. It is well worth the trouble necessary, to acquire a 
thorough understanding of the principles on which this method 
is based. The graphic method not only lends clearness to the 
concept of variable quantities but ‘diminishes the likelihood 
of error in making computations. It also affords one of 
the neatest and most compact methods of filing certain kinds 
of records. 

Let us for a moment consider the resistance of the cable 
pairs in a standard paper insulated telephone cable in which 
the wires are No. 19 B.&S. gauge. The resistance of one 
mile of No. 19 B.&S. gauge copper wire is about 41.7 ohms 
at ordinary temperatures. It is advisable to limit this state- 
ment to ordinary temperatures because the resistance is some- 
what higher at higher temperatures and slightly lower at 
lower ones. -In-any metallic circuit there are two miles of 
wire, of course, for every mile of circuit. Therefore, the 
loop resistance of one mile of No. 19 B.&S. gauge copper 
metallic open wire circuit is 83.4 ohms. When this mile of 


metallic circuit is placed in a telephone cable, however, the 
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wire is more than two miles long. This is because it must be 
twisted, for various reasons which will be touched upon later 
in a discussion of cable, and the twisting takes up some of the 
length. The standard resistance for one mile of metallic 
circuit in a telephone cable of No. 19 B.&S. gauge copper 
wire is 94 ohms. The difference between 94 ohms and 83.4 
ohms is due to the greater /ength of wire required in a mile 
of cable. We would therefore be correct in the assumption 
that two miles of metallic circuit in a cable would have a 
resistance of 188 ohms if the wire were No. 19 B.&S. gauge. 

Now, by picturing out this information in such a way as to 
make it possible to determine the resistance of any length 
of cable pair without computation, we draw what is known 
as the resistance curve of No. 19 B.&S. gauge copper tele- 
phone cable pairs. Such a curve is shown in Fig. 65 and is 
worked out as follows: (In explanation of the term “curve” 
as applied to the figure, it should be noted that any line used 


done by taking care in estimating the fractional part of one 
of the smaller divisions. One-half of one of the smaller 
divisions would be equal to .5 of .05 or .025 (% of 1/20th or 
1/40th). It is very easy, with a little practice, to estimate the 
division of one of the smaller spans into tenths. 

The left hand border of the figure has been divided into 
spaces representing 100 ohms on the heavier lines. There- 
fore each of the lighter lines represents one-tenth of 100 
ehms or ten ohms. In the same way one-tenth of the dis- 
tance between the lighter horizontal lines would have a value 
of one ohm. 

167. Use of the curve of cable pair resistance. Suppose that 
the wire chief has measured the loop resistance of a short- 
circuited cable pair in the No. 19 B.&S. gauge aerial cable 
and has found that it measures 197.4 ohms (Fig. 65). In 
order to determine the distance of the trouble from the ex- 
change he would then consult the curve. A point would be 
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Fig. 65. Curve of Resistance of Various Lengths of No. 19 B. & S. Gauge Telephone Cable Pairs, Standard Specifications. 


in this way is technically called a curve, although it may in 
reality be a straight line.) 

In the figure the lower border of the ruled paper is divided 
into equal parts and each part is assumed to represent one- 
half mile. These divisions are not necessarily proportional 
to the distance they represent and to the other quantities rep- 
resented, but are arbitrarily fixed at the most convenient length 
to produce the shape of curve desired. That is to say, it is 
possible to assume that one of the divisions marked off 
with the heavier lines represents one mile or one-half mile, 
but the same value must be retained throughout the entire 
sheet for the same size of division. Each of the divisions 
bordered by the heavier lines is again divided into ten parts 
by means of lighter lines. Therefore each one of the spaces 
marked off by the lighter lines will, in the figure, represent 
1 of 5 mile or .05 mile (1/10th of % or 1/20th). If it 
should be necessary to divide the mile into still smaller 
divisions to read off an odd length, it can be very readily 


located on the curve which is opposite the point on the left 
hand border representing 197.4 ohms. Immediately below 
this point on the lower horizontal border could be read the 
distance to the fault. This would give, in the illustration used, 
a distance of 2.1 miles or 2 miles and 528 feet. The wire 
chief would then consult the cable record in order to learn 
the street location of this point for the use of the cableman 
and his helper. In all probability there would be a cable 
sleeve within a few feet of this point on the cable contain- 
ing the pair in trouble. Other things being equal, cable trouble 
occurs more often in splices or repair sleeves than else- 
where. 

In another case it is desirable to ascertain the resistance 
of 3.5 miles of No. 19 B.&S. gauge cable pair. The pro- 
cedure in this case would be to fix the point in the curve im- 
mediately above the 3.5 mile point on the lower border. This 
point would then fix a height to be followed to the left hand 
border in order to determine the resistance. In Fig. 65 both 
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this determination and the previously described one are clear- 
ly shown by the dotted lines. The reader should secure some 
paper ruled for this purpose and make curves of the resist- 
ance of other sizes of wire in cable as well as of both No. 
14 and No. 12 iron open wire. The resistance of No. 20 
B. & S. gauge copper cable pairs is 120 ohms per mile in cable 
of the standard required by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. The resistance of No. 22 B.&S. gauge cable pairs 
according to the same standard is 190 ohms per mile. Using 
these values several curves may be laid out on the same 
sheet. If this is done the different curves should be plainly 
marked so that there will be no likelihood of making an error 
in reading off values from them. The resistance of No. 14 
E. B. B. iron wire is 49.08 ohms per mile and of No. 12 E. B. B., 
28.46 ohms per mile. Curves of these two wires will be found 


of daily advantage in many exchanges. 
(To be Continued.) 





Meeting of Long-Distance Operators at Athens, Ohio. 

At the last of the series of long distance operators’ meeting 
held by the Ohio State Telephone Co., at Athens, Ohio, August 
3 and 4, a photograph was taken of those present, but it was 
received too late for publication in last week’s issue of TELEPH- 
ony. There were over 100 operators present, in addition to a 
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dicating the number of the line, the third figure the number 
of long rings and the fourth, the number of short rings. 
Thus 2432 means three long and two short rings on line 
No. 24. 





New Exchange Cut Into Service at Little Rock, Ark. 

The new Oak Station exchange of the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., at Oak street and Fifth ave- 
nue, Little Rock, Ark., was recently cut into service in 
the presence of local and St. Louis officials of the com- 
pany. The first exchange was established in Little Rock 
in 1879 by the late Logan H. Root, with about 80 sub- 
scribers. This exchange, it is said, was the third to be 
established in the United States. There are now more than 
10,000 telephones in Little Rock. 





Activities of the Louisville Home Telephone Co. 

The Louisville Home Telephone Co., of Louisville, Ky., 
while material is cheap and labor plentiful, is doing a con- 
siderable amount of conduit work on the Bardstown road, 
which is not at this time a necessity, but undoubtedly will 
be in a short time, as this section of the city is growing 
rapidly. It is figured out that there is a sufficient ad- 
vantage in undertaking this work now, before it is a mat- 
ter of necessity, to make it a good investment. 

The Louisville Home company has two branch exchanges 
in the eastern part of the city, the Highland exchange and 





Those in Attendance at the School of Instruction for Long Distance Operators Held by the Ohio State Telephone Co. at Athens. 


number of wire chiefs, linemen, managers and other officers 
from the companies in that district. Among. the entertainment 
features provided by the Athens County Home Telephone Co. 
were a number of telephone pictures, comic and otherwise, 
shown at the Majestic motion picture theater and a dance in 
the evening of August 3. 


New Directory of Marysville (Kan.) Telephone Co. 

The Marysville Telephone Co., of Marysville, Kans., has 
just issued a new directory, in which are listed about 750 
subscribers. There is a telephone for every six persons in 
town. In the rural districts, Manager Alexander Schmidt 
states, there is not a house but what has the Marysville 
telephone, making a total of 300 rural telephones. 

The Marysville company has a simple system of code 
rings which may briefly be explained as follows: The num- 
bers on all rural lines contain four figures, the first two in- 





the Crescent exchange, the one located and serving the 
Highlands and the other located in and serving the sec- 
tion known as Cherokee. Growth is so rapid in those two 
sections, however, that soon preparations will have to be 
made to handle the business which is developing. 

Names of sections are being used to characterize the 
branch exchanges of the Louisville Home company. In 
the central part the term “City” is used, the western sec- 
tion is named “Shawnee,” that being the name of a big 
municipal park there, while the eastern branches take their 
names from their localities. If the city were to grow to 
the south so as to require a branch there, Iroquois Park 
would naturally supply the name while Cherokee stands 
ready in the east to lend its name to a telephone exchange 
there. The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
Louisville, uses the points of the compass, “Main” for 
downtown lines, “East,” “South” and “West.” 

















Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in 


Matters Affecting Public Relations of Utilities and Actions of City Councils Bearing 
Upon Franchises, Rates and Service 


Answer Filed to Writ of Error on Denver Ouster Degree. 

District Attorney Rush, for the people, and Omar E. 
Garwood, for certain taxpayers of Denver, Colo., have 
filed their brief with the state supreme court in which 
they reply to the arguments contained in the writ of error 
of the Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co., on 
which the company went to the supreme court after Judge 
Denison had issued a writ of ouster against the com- 
pany, April 2, 1914. 

Quo warranto proceedings, asking for a writ of ouster 
against the telephone company for alleged illegal occupa- 
tion of streets and alleys of Denver, were brought original- 
ly in the district court on May 12, 1912, by Omar E. Gar- 
wood, as attorney for O. Clinton Wilson and other tax- 
payers of Denver. The company answered the complaint 
by four allegations: 

First, that it had a perpetual franchise under the state 
constitution; second, that it had a perpetual franchise 
under certain state statutes; third, that it had a perpetual 
franchise to the streets of the city under a grant of the 
city council made to the telephone company in 1879; fourth, 
that its long and uninterrupted occupancy of the streets 
and alleys of Denver estopped the court from ousting it 
from that occupancy. 

To that answer Garwood and Rush demurred, saying that 
no perpetual franchise was granted to the telephone com- 
pany under either the constitution or statutes of the state; 
that, as a matter of fact and of record, the city made no 
grant or franchise to the company in 1879, and that the 
telephone company could not, in law, acquire rights to the 
streets and alleys of the city, as against the people, by 
adverse occupancy of any kind, whatever its duration 
might be. 

Judge Denison, by his decision of April 2, 1914, sustained 
these demurrers of the people, overruled the answers of 
the telephone company, and issued the writ of ouster, 
declaring that the company was there and then trespassing 
upon the streets and alleys of the city. 

From that decision of Judge Denison, the telephone 
company went to the supreme court on a writ of error, 
and, as an answer to this defendant in error, Mr. Rush 
filed the brief of the people. 

“This brief of the people,” said Mr. Rush, “practically 
repeats the law and facts contained in our demurrers which 
Judge Denison upheld in the lower court. Our facts, argu- 


ments and citations are, however, much more exhaustive 


and searching in this brief than they were in our demur- 
rers, and we point out in this brief one important fact; 
a fact which the company tried to ignore in the lower 
court. That fact is this: In 1889 the telephone company 
stripped itself of all its alleged perpetual rights and fran- 
chises to acquire a qualified and limited franchise from 
the city of Denver to bury certain of its conduits and 
wires. The franchise so granted by the city expired in 
1909 and the telephone company has, since then, been a 
trespasser upon the streets and alleys of Denver, denuded 
absolutely of all rights of occupancy.” 





Indiana Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

All Indiana telephone companies, unless there be one where 
the owner is also the operator and every other cog in the 
works, are taking steps to meet the workmen’s compensation 
law, which becomes effective September 1. 


Several of the 
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Indiana companies have sick and accident benefit associations 
among their employes, and these associations are being required 
under the law to make their compensation equal the law. This 
has been done by the Central Union Telephone Co. and others 
are in process of adjustment. 

Every company must provide compensation in one of four 
ways: 

1. By insurance in any authorized company. 

2. By insurance in any mutual or reciprocal company. 

3. By any substitute system of compensation such as that 
of the Bell company. 

4. By making application to the board and showing that the 
employer is able to carry his risk without assistance. 

The law does not exempt any employer of one or more, un- 
less the employes are casual laborers, farm laborers or domestic 
servants. The man employed to clean windows or to cut 
grass is a casual laborer, but the extra clerk hired to get out 
monthly statements is not. The chauffeur is not a domestic 
servant, unless it can be shown that he is regularly employed ° 
at indoor work at the home in addition to his duties at the 
garage and as a driver. 

Any company that undertakes improvements or new building 
operations in which the work is let to outsiders on contract, 
must see that the contractor and sub-contractors have insured 
compensation. The law provides that in the event the con- 
tractor or sub-contractor is not in position to compensate work- 
men for injury, the obligation falls upon the building owner. 
The purpose of this provision is to completely safeguard the 
employe. 

One of the misunderstood phases of the law is that it pro- 
vides that either employe or employer may serve notice of his 
purpose not to accept it. If the law had been made compul- 
sory it would have been unconstitutional, so it was made 
elective. But the rejection of the law by either employer or 
employe is not advantageous. 

If an employer elects to reject the act then he cannot plead 
as a defense any of the following: 

1. That the employe was negligent. 

2. That the injury was caused by the negligence of a 
fellow employe. 

3. That the employe assumed the risk of injury. Being 
denied any of these defenses, his only basis of action is to 
attack the facts, and to prove that the employe was not injured, 
was not an employe, or that his injury was self inflicted, due 
to wilful misconduct or failure to use a safety appliance as 
ordered, or to perform a duty required by statute. 

An employe also may reject the law. When he does so and 
files suit against an employer who has accepted the law, the 
employers given the right to plead contributory negligence, 
negligence of a fellow servant and assumption of risk. If 
both employer and employe reject the law, then the employer 
alone loses his right to these defenses. 

The theory of the law is that industry must bear the ex- 
pense of its accidents and that compensation must be charged 
in as part of the overhead expense and the consumer made 
to bear it, though just how this can be done where the com- 
modity is service sold at a fixed rate is not explained. 





Southern Michigan Company Permitted to Increase Rates. 


The request of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co., of 
Burr Oak, that it be allowed to raise rates, has been granted 
by the Michigan State Railroad Commission. The decision 
was made after the books of the company had been ex- 
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amined and the value of its physical property inquired into. 
The opinion declares: 

“It, therefore, seems evident that the proposed rates 
cannot be termed excessive or unreasonable in the gross re- 
turn they yield, when all the elements of expense, includ- 
ing a proper depreciation, are considered. In fact the rates 
will not be higher than in other parts of the state where 
like quality of equipment is used and like service given.” 

The request to be allowed to raise rates followed a re- 
cent merger, or exchange of territory between Michigan 
State Telephone Co. properties and Southern Michigan 
Telephone Co. properties in southern Michigan, and the 
granting of the request came only after a hard fight on the 
part of subscribers, with hearings before the commission. 





Operations of Minnesota Company in Brainerd, Legal. 


The Minnesota Railway & Warehouse Commission, on 
July 30, refused the petition of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., to compel the Minnesota Telephone 
Co. to obtain a permit before beginning operations in 
Brainerd. The Minnesota Telephone Co. has a franchise, 
granted by the Brainerd council and this the commission 
held was sufficient. 

On June 13, the Minnesota Telephone Co. petitioned the 
Brainerd council for a franchise to operate in that village. 
It was duly granted and the company, in order to evade 
the new telephone control law which went into effect 
July 1, strung temporary wires on poles belonging to the 
city water department and installed a few telephones. 

The Northwestern Exchange company, which has a plant 
in Brainerd, declared this was an evasion of the new 
law and demanded the company be compelled to seek a 
permit from the commission as required by the new con- 
trol act. The commission, in denying the petition, ruled 
that the franchise granted the company by the city was in 
the nature of a contract and that it could not be violated 
by the state as it had been granted before the control act 
came into effect. 





Must Carry Out Contract to Purchase System. 


The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. must carry 
out its contract for the purchase of the franchise, 
plant and equipment of the Davenport Independent Tele- 
phone Co., of Davenport, Wash., at the agreed price of 
$34,623, according to an opinion recently handed down by 
Federal Judge Frank H. Rudkin. 

The case was argued before Judge Rudkin several weeks 
ago, the arguments taking several days. Turner & 
Geraghty, appeared for the plaintiff and Post, Avery & 
Higgins for the defendant. In the course of the arguments 
the Pacific company did not deny that it had of- 
fered to make the purchase, but set up the contention that 
to consume the deal would be in violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. The defendant further contended that 
completion of the contract would be in violation of the 
statute of frauds and that the title of the plaintiff was not 
acceptable to the attorneys for the defendant, as provided 
for in the contract. 

In rendering his opinion Judge Rudkin said in part: 

“On the 20th of June, 1914, the plaintiff was, or claimed 
to be, the owner of a certain telephone system in Lin- 
coln county, with 300 miles of wire and poles and necessary 
plant, also of an exchange at Davenport. The plaintiff 
and defendant entered into an agreement for the purchase 
by the defendant of the property for $34,623. 

The plaintiff offered to convey the property in accord- 
ance with this agreement, but the defendant refused to 
accept it or pay the purchase price. In accordance with 
the agreement the plaintiff claimed that certain cross arms 
and poles were delivered to the defendant. From the cor- 
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respondence and the testimony of witnesses for the defend- 
ant I must hold for the defendant in this matter. 

The offer to purchase, accept, offer to convey and re- 
fusal to accept or pay the purchase price are all admitted. 
The defendant seeks to justify its refusal to carry out 
the contract because of the Sherman anti-trust act, the 
statute of frauds, and because of unsatisfactory title. 

I am of the opinion that the title of the plaintiff is a 
marketable one, such as a reasonable purchaser, well in- 
formed as to the facts and their legal bearings, willing 
and anxious to perform this contract would, in the exercise 
of that prudence which business men ordinarily bring to 
bear on such transactions, be willing and ought to accept. 

I think the tender of a marketable title would satisfy 
the obligation of the contract and I see no sufficient reason 
for holding that the defendant is not bound to accept the 
title and pay the purchase price in accordance with its 
promise. A decree of specific performance will therefore 
go as prayed.” 

The judge in his opinion held that the companies did not 
intend to restrain interstate traffic, and that if the agree- 
ment were carried out it would not be in violation of the 
anti-trust law. 





City Departments to be Charged Regular Service Rate. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
announced that after October 1, the various telephones in 
use by city departments will be charged for at the regular 
rate of $36 per year, instead of $24 per year, a special rate 
the city has previously enjoyed. The reasons given by the 
company are that act No. 206 of the 1913 public acts of 
Michigan specifically provides that telephones must be 
furnished at the same rate for “like contemporaneous serv- 
ice,” and that the law is to be carefully observed. 

The company announces that until recently the intent of 
the law was not clearly realized, but that now the company 
realizes the law absolutely prohibits discrimination in tele- 
phone rates. The raise means $667 extra to the city each 
year. The company also intends to perform the same serv- 
ice for special rate telephones now being used in county 
offices, and notice to this effect will be sent the county 
clerk soon. 





To Dissolve Corporation and Operate as a Co-partnership. 

The Ash Grove Telephone Exchange Co. of Ash Grove, 
Mo., was recently dissolved by Judge Guy D. Kirby, of the 
circuit court. The petition for the dissolution of the cor- 
poration was filed by A. K. Kirkland, president, and J. 
Frances Kirkland, secretary, who, according to the petition, 
owned all of the stock in the corporation. 

Tt was alleged by the plaintiffs that the expense of main- 
taining the corporation was greater than the benefits, and 
for that reason the two owners preferred to operate the 
company as a co-partnership, rather than as a corpora- 
tion. One hundred and fifty miles of wire and poles and 
about 600 telephones are owned by the corporation, ac- 
cording to the petition. The telephone system will continue 
in operation in Ash Grove, but will be run as a co- 
partnership and not a corporation. 





Summary of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 


ARIZONA. 

September 15: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Tucson, Ariz. 

September 22: Hearing in regard to complaints against the 
rates and charges of the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in Flagstaff, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Julv 27: Complaint filed by Ben Nelson, George H. Walsh 
and R. D. Smith, respectively engineer, conductor and fireman 
of the Southern Pacific Railway. asking that the commission 
refuse to permit the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 











August 14, 1915. 


discontinue its service at Rocklin, as it desires to do. The 
complainants own homes in Rocklin and for a number of years 
they have been called to duty night and day by telephone from 
Roseville, a division center of the railroad. If the service is 
discontinued, the complainants allege, they will have to give 
up either their jobs or their homes. 

August: Southwestern Home Telephone Co., of Redlands, 
Cal., authorized to issue to Arthur Gregory, $4,500 face value 
of its 5 per cent. bonds, he having paid the company $3, 000 
indebtedness and surrendered 4,500 shares of the company’s 
stock. 

ILLINOIS. 

August 5: Petition of Waynesville (Ill.) Telephone Ex- 
change for a physical connection with the National Telephone 
& Electric Co. and the Baker Telephone Co. for free service 
in Waynesville over the latter company’s lines, denied. 

August 5: Flanagan Telephone Co., of Flanagan, IIl., per- 
mitted to change rates and end discrimination. 

August 5: Liberty Farmers’ Telephone Exchange, of Lib- 
erty, Ill,. permitted to change rates and end discrimination. 

August 5: Andover Mutual Telephone Co., Andover, Til., 
permitted to change rates and end discrimination. 

August 5: Permission granted to the receivers of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. and the Bishop Hill Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of Bishop Hill, Henry county, to make a joint pole 
agreement. 

August 5: Contract for lease of the Grand Telephone Co. 
by the El Paso Telephone Co., of El Paso, IIl., approved. 

August 5: Westfield Mutual Telephone Co. permitted to 
change rates and end discrimination. 

August 5: Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Association, of Ives- 
dale, Ill., permitted to change rates and end discrimination. 

August 5: Blanket permission given receivers of Central 
Union Telephone Co. to rent facilities on poles to other utili- 
ties. 

August 5: Agreement of Mississippi Valley Telephone Co., 
of Carthage, and the McClintock Telephone Co., of Denver, 
Ill., to operate lines in connection with each other, approved. 

August 5: Coon Brothers’ Telephone Co. ordered to re- 
store free service between patrons of the Potomac Telephone 
Co. in Armstrong and the Coon Brothers’ company patrons in 
Penfield, discontinued January 1, it being found that the serv- 
ice had been in effect some years and could not be discon- 
tinued without an order from the commission. 

August 5: Millstadt Telephone Co. given permission to 
change rates and end discrimination, the change to date from 
February 1, 1914. 

August 7: Hearing on application of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Telephone Co., of Carthage, for an order authorizing the 
issue of its first mortgage loan six per cent. gold bonds in the 
aggregate amount of $100,000 and the execution of its deed of 
trust to the Sangamon Loan & Trust Co., of Springfield. 

IDAHO. 

July 31: Complaint filed by the city of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, against the rates charged by the Interstate Utilities Co., 
which it alleges are unfair. 


INDIANA. 

August: Vincennes (Ind.) Telephone Co. authorized to in- 
crease its rates 25 cents, the raise affecting city and rural sub- 
scribers alike. 

KANSAS. 

July: Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. authorized to dis- 
continue its exchange at Eudora, Kan. At a hearing the com- 
pany showed that there were only 13 subscribers connected 
to the Eudora exchange and that it was being operated at a 
loss. Arrangements are being made by the Mutual company 
to take care of the Eudora patrons of the Bell company. 

KENTUCKY. 

August: After trying for many months to compel the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to connect their systems for fur- 
nishing long distance service, the mayor and city council of 
Marion, Ky., have filed a complaint with the railroad commis- 
sion setting forth the reasons why such connection is desired. 

MARYLAND. 

September 8: Hearing on the investigation into the rates, 
rules and practices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. in the state of Maryland. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 30: The commission denied the petition of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. to compel the Minnesota 
Telephone Co. to obtain a permit before beginning operations 
in Brainerd. The Minnesota company, on June 13, secured a 
franchise from the Brainerd council and this, the commission 
held, was sufficient, as it had been granted before the new law 
came into effect. 
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NEBRASKA. 

July: The Monroe Telephone Co. 
increase its rates from $1 to $2 per month, 
changes at Platte Center, Monroe and Tarnov. 

September 6: Hearing on application of the Lineoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to cancel rates for 
grounded service and to increase rates for metallic service. 

New Mexico. 

July 29: Complaint filed by Ashley Pond against the Moun- 
tain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. alleging poor service 
between Santa Fe and Espanola. 

New York. 

August 9: Hearing on complaint of Leo E. Ostro, of New 
York City, against the New York Telephone Co., as to disputed 
number of calls and as to excess calls. 

August 10: Hearing on complaint of the Board of Trade of 
Malone, subscribers on the Chateaugay and Burke exchanges, 
and the St. Lawrence County Pomona Grange against the 
Mountain Home Telephone Co., as to service and rates. 

OHIO. 

September 8: Hearing in regard to the complaint of Wm. A. 
Shafer asking that the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. be compelled to connect with the Hamilton (Ohio) Home 
Telephone Co. for the purpose of giving toll service to Cin- 
cinnati. 


has been authorized to 
covering its ex- 


OKLAHOMA. 

August 14: Hearing on complaint of Mayor Val Mullen, 
of Ardmore, Okla. charging the Pioneer Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with rendering faulty service, notwithstanding 
the installation of a complete new system a little over a year 
ago. An order is asked compelling the Pioneer company to 
have calls answered more promptly, prevent cross talk and 
give generally improved service. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July: The Juniata Automobile Co., of Mifflintown, Pa., has 
filed a complaint against the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co., 
charging that the latter agreed to furnish three telephones on 
a private line and unlimited service in Juniata, Perry and 
Mifflin counties. This was not done, and the complainant also 
alleges that the service is not satisfactory. 

July: The complaint of Charles W. Bucher against the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. has been dismissed by the 
commission. Bucher was connected with the White Run Rural 
Telephone Co., operating in Adams county. Owing to inter- 
nal dissensions, the membership in the rural line was reduced 
to such an extent that it was unable to comply with the con- 
tract as to the payment for service. When service was dis- 
continued the complaint was filed. 

WASHINGTON. 

‘August 5: Hearing in regard to the question as to whether 
telephone companies of the state should be allowed to require 
a $5 deposit from patrons before installing a telephone. 

August 11: Hearing at Everett on the petition of the city 
of Everett, Wash., for an order requiring physical connection 
between the exchanges of the Puget Sound Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. in that 
city. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

August 17: Hearing at Charleston to discuss telephone serv- 
ice, more especially an interlocking service throughout the 
state, to which representatives of all the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce of the state, together with representa- 
— of the telephone companies of the state, have been in- 
vited. 

WISCONSIN. 

August: Authority is given by the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission for the issue of $10,000 additional stock by the 
Rudolph Telephone Co., of Rudolph, Wis., for the purpose 
of bringing the total of outstanding stock more nearly to an 
equality, with the value of the property. 

August 13: Hearing at Madison on application of the North- 
field Farmers’ Telephone Co. for permission to increase its 
rates from 75 cents to $1 per month. 

WYoMING. 

August: The commission granted the application of the 
Rockyford Telephone Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for the operation of a 30-mile line between Sun- 
dance and Beulah, Wyo., and a_ branch line on the Rifle Pit 
divide in Crook county. The Rockyford company had con- 
structed the line before obtaining permission from the commis- 
sion. When application was made, however, the Belle Fourche 
& Northern Telephone Co., which has lines parallel to those 
of the new company, filed a protest against the issuance of 
such a certificate. Upon investigation the commission found 
the service of the Belle Fourche company to be inadequate and 
therefore granted the desired permission to the new com- 
pany. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding Installment. 

38. What were the preliminary steps in the organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation? 

39. Outline the part the Morgan syndicate took in pro- 
moting the steel trust. 

40. What is the corporate organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation? 

41. How do the New Jersey incorporation fees compare 
with those of other states? 

42. What was the original purpose of the organization 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. by the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Co.? 

43. How did the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
become a holding company? 

44. What are the obvious reasons for the stock transfer 
to the New York corporation? 

45. State the methods employed by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to increase to a majority its stock- 
holdings in the Bell licensee companies. 


CHAPTER IV. A. T. & T. as a Holding Company (Ctd.) 

46. Parent and Holding Companies.——Before proceeding to 
a further study of the relations of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to its various associated companies, it will be 
necessary to discuss the nature of parent and holding com- 
panies. The annuai reports of the A. T. & T. Co. make refer- 
ence to the “parent Bell company.” The A. T. & T. Co. is in 
reality both a “parent” company and a “holding” company. 
The two terms are applied to the A. T. & T. Co. and properly 
so, as it answers to the definitions of both. 

A parent company is a company which does not operate all 
over the country in its own name. It organizes and holds 
all, or nearly all, of the stock of the subordinate companies. 
As has been previously stated, the A. T. & T. Co. holds a 
majority, and in many cases 100 per cent., of the stock of 
former licensee companies. The A. T. & T. Co. therefore 
bears the relation of a parent Bell company. This relation will 
be made more clear later. By reason of this plan of organiza- 
tion, excessive state taxation is avoided, as taxes are paid 
only upon the capitalization of the licensee companies in the 
various states and not upon the entire capitalization of the 
parent company. 

The purpose of a holding company is the buying of control 
of pre-existing companies, For instance, several years ago the 
Friendship Telephone Co., which was incorporated in 1902 
under the transportation corporation law of New York with a 
central office in the village of Friendship, N. Y., purchased 
the stock of a number of New York state companies. The 
company filed a certificate of removal to New York City in 


1912. It is controlled by the New York Telephone Co. through 
stock ownership, and the New York company in turn is con- 
trolled by the A. T. & T. Co. 

The Friendship company became the sole stockholder in a 
number of New York state companies about five years ago 
and was therefore enabled to operate these companies unhin- 
dered by any minority interest. Many of the plants of the 
companies purchased’ by the Friendship company have been 
merged with the plant of the New York Telephone Co. 

47. The A. T. & T. Co. as a Parent and a Holding Com- 
pany—The accompanying chart, which was presented at one 
of the hearings of the New York Public Service Commission 
in the New York City rate investigation last January, shows 
the relation of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
the other Bell companies and also to the Western Electric Co. 
From the definitions just given of the terms “parent” and 
“holding,” the relations can be readily seen. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. owns the entire 
capital stock of the New York Telephone Co., amounting to 
$125,000,000. The New York Telephone Co. has 14 subsidiaries 
in active business and 29 others which have been acquired and 
shut down or kept inactive. The Friendship Telephone Co., 
a holding company, is owned by the New York Telephone Co., 
a subsidiary of the A. T. & T. Co. It will be noted that the 
New York Telephone Co. owns over 99 per cent. of the Cen- 
tral District Telephone Co. and the latter in turn owns the 
entire stock of several other telephone companies. We thus 
see how one holding company may in turn be controlled by 
another holding company which in turn is controlled by an- 
other holding company. 


The question may be asked as to the “parent” relationship 
of the New York Telephone Co. to the A. T. & T. Co. in 
view ofthe “holding” company relationship shown. The 
answer would be that the New York Telephone Co., in 
reality, as an operating company, is only a division or section 
of the A. T. & T. Co. by which the latter, the “parent” com- 
pany conducts its telephone business in the states of New York 
and New Jersey. The relation between these two companies 
is that of both parent and holding. 

The parent company relationship is shown more clearly in 
the Western Electric Co. and its branches in Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, California, etc. It is also shown in the relation of 
the A. T. & T. Co. to the A. T. & T. Co. of Arkansas, Nebraska, 
Alabama, etc. It will be observed that the capitalization of 
these auxiliary. companies is merely nominal in comparison 
with the capitalization of the parent company, thereby greatly 
reducing the corporation taxes in each of the several states. 

48. Close and Open Corporations—The preceding discus- 
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sion discloses the fact that many of the Bell companies are 
“close” corporations while the A. T. & T. Co. is an “open” 
corporation. An explanation of these terms will make this 
statement clear. 

A “close” corporation is a corporation in which the shares 
When the 


shares of stock of a corporation are widely held and traded 


of stock are held by a small number of people. 
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Quasi-public corporations, or public utilities, under which 
classification telephone companies come, perform a service for 
a community for the sake of profits which may be derived 
therefrom. Private companies, on the other hand, do not serve 
the public as a whole, but as individuals. They carry on any 
kind of a business without a franchise or supervision by the 


legislative authorities. The public utilities, however, are given 
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The Family Tree of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., December 31, 1913, Showing the Parent and Subsidiary Companies. 


in on the stock exchanges, that corporation is termed an 
“open” corporation. 

Reference to the chart shows that the stock of many of 
the Bell companies is almost entirely held by the A. T. & T. 
On the 
other hand, the A. T. & T. Co. is an open corporation as its 
stock is widely held, there being over 62,000 stockholders. In 
the early days of Independent telephony many of the Home 
This is still 


Co. In other words, they are close corporations. 


companies were of the close corporation type. 
the case with many of the smaller companies. 

49. Quasi-Public and Private Corporation.—Corporations, 
as has been stated in Part 1 “Telephone Economics,” are 





classed as private and quasi-public. 





special franchises and powers and are subject to legislative 
control. This control is vested in commissions which have 
supervision over telephone companies in 44 states in addition 
to the District of Columbia. 

50. Stock and Non-Stock Corporations—Corporations are 
also divided into stock and non-stock companies. The latter 
includes churches, hospitals, universities and other social and 
charitable organizations. Strictly mutual telephone companies 
would come under the classification of a non-stock company 
as they are in reality clubs which offer members certain privi- 
leges. They are not designed as money-making enterprises. 
A stock corporation, in contrast to a non-stock organization, 


is formed to carry on a business for the profit which may re- 
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sult to those who have a financial interest in the company. 

Whether a non-stock or mutual company not operated for 
profit is a public or quasi-public corporation, depends 
upon the construction placed upon the definition of public 
utility as given in the public utilities laws of the respective 
states. Illinois and Ohio supreme courts have already passed 
upon the question of the regulative authority and decided that 
mutual companies even though not operated for profit, come 


under the authority of the state commissions. 
(To be Continued.) 





Business Conditions in Chili, S. A. 
At a recent meeting of the Chili Telephone Co., Ltd., in 
London, the chairman pointed out that since the war tele- 
phone subscribers in Chili have fallen off 6 per cent. and 
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that business conditions compelled the giving up of many 
telephones. He said there was a great business difficulty 
in Chili but that the loss of revenue to the company as a 
result of the European trouble was more than balanced by 
the business increase of the four months previous to the 
war. — 

There were now strong signs of improvement, however. 
Working expenses had increased, of course, but the gen- 
eral reserve of the company was £96,000 ($480,000). The 
report covered 12 months ending March 31, 1915. The num- 
ber of subscribers of the company in Chili was 13,095, 880 
less than at the commencement of the year, or before war 
was declared in Europe. The net income for the year was 
$1,515,597, showing a decrease of $20,585. A dividend of 
$1.25 was recommended. A 75-cent interim dividend was 
paid last January. 


Queries on Theory and Practice 


Use of the Battery Cut-Off. 


Owing to the present battery situation and the reported pos- 
sibility that it may be impossible to get dry batteries at any 
cost within a short time, we desire to take up an educational 
campaign among our country subscribers to bring this informa- 
tion before them and encourage the use of a push button in 
the battery circuit to be held while talking. Under these con- 
ditions, the battery would not be consumed during the time 
that the subscriber is “rubbering.” 

If you should see fit to publish a brief statement of this 
condition, such as could generally be copied in local papers, I 
believe it would be beneficial to the telephone companies using 
local batteries. If you should be of the same opinion, would 
it not be well to publish such a statement in an early issue? 

A statement of this kind, copied from a recognized authority. 
would have much more weight with the people than it would 
coming from a telephone company. I would suggest mention- 
ing the fact that it is not only an item of expense to the tele- 
phone company, but that unless the Dardanelles are opened per- 
mitting the importation of manganese, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to secure dry batteries at all. 


There is no question as to the saving in battery maintenance 
which results from use of a battery cut-off. An argument for 
its use from the subscriber’s viewpoint is that “listening-in” 
may be practiced on a line with practically no danger of de- 
tection. In order to make the use of the battery cut-off effec- 
tive on rural lines, it will be necessary to equip an entire line 
at a time in order to prevent a “war.” 

There are two important reasons for the use of such a de- 
vice—and the subscriber is interested in them as well as the 
telephone company. They are: 

The battery is not being uséd while listening only is being 
done and is thus in better working condition for talking. 

Noise in the room of the listener is not communicated to the 
line. 

Another noticeable benefit from the use of push buttons not 
generally appreciated, is that the cutting down effect on a con- 
versation by a party “rubbering” on the line is much less when 
the “rubbering” party’s primary is open as the secondary of 
the “rubbering” party’s induction coil then offers considerably 
more impedance and consequently a smaller loss of voice cur- 
rent. On the other hand when a party is writing down a mes- 
sage as it is received, he will not hear quite so well by reason 
of the battery circuit being open, provided the telephone is in 
a quiet location. If the telephone is in a noisy location he 
will, of course, hear better in spite of the smaller volume 
of voice current coming to his receiver as a result of the pri- 
mary being open. The effect of cutting in a push button at the 
regular receiving station therefore can be disregarded, except 
that the receiving station will hear better if other “rubbering” 
telephones on the line are equipped with push buttons. 

It is understood that one of the Independent manufacturing 
companies expects to market within a short time a universal 


switch hook stop. This, it is said, will be applicable to almost 
any telephone and will stop the switch hook before the bat- 
tery circuit has been closed, thus preventing loss of battery by 
parties “rubbering.” A party, wishing to talk, will release his 
hook mechanically by touching a button, after which he will 
have both hands free to hold the receiver and write if he so 
desires. 





Connecting Telegraph Set to Telephone Ground Circuit. 

I want to connect a telegraph set in on a telephone ground 
circuit. I use 1,600-ohm instruments on this line. One end 
terminates in the switchboard through the fuse rack and the 
other in a desk set through a 60-A protector. The relay is 
150 ohms and the length of the line 2,000 feet. 

What will be the necessary equipment needed? Please give 
me a rough sketch of wiring in of condenser and instruments. 
I want it so that both circuits can be used at the same time 
if necessary. 

The combination which you desire is sometimes called “rail- 
way composite” and may be worked as shown in the sketch. 
The telegraph current must be led into the telephone line 
through an impedance coil, with six mf. capacitance to ground 
between the telegraph apparatus and the coil. This is to 
smooth the telegraph pulsations so that they will not make 
it too noisy for the telephones. It will be noisy enough at 
best. 

Each telephone must have a one-mf. condenser inserted, as 
shown, to keep the telegraph current (d. c.) in the line and 
prevent it from leaking to earth through each telephone. Sig- 
naling between stations must be done by alternating current of 
high frequency, so as not to disturb the telegraph relays. It 
may be generated by an induction coil and a few dry cells. 
The call is sounded by a telephone receiver fitted with a horn 
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Connections for Telegraph and Telephone. 


which will throw the sound out into the room. On account 
of both signaling and talking, it is not practical to work very 
many telephones on one line, perhaps five or six may be the 
limit. However, you can tell best by trial under your own 
conditions. You may have to use more cells than usual on 


the transmitter to make it talk loud enough. 














Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


An Opportunity. 

Mexico, as many of TELEPHONY’s readers know, is a 
wonderfully rich country, if permitted to develop. The 
country has been in an unsettled condition for several years 
but indications are that the difficulties will be permanently 
adjusted in comparatively short time. When stable con- 
ditions are restored there will be a number of excellent op- 
portunities for investment. 

TELEPHONY is in receipt of a communication from a busi- 
ness man in Mexico who desires to get in touch with some 
large telephone interests that would be interested in Mexico 
when peaceful conditions again prevail. This business man 
has been in Mexico ten years and he considers that there 
is going to be a first class opening when peace is estab- 
lished again and the work of reconstruction is started. 
There are two companies in the city in which he is located. 
Neither were good in regular times and now are of prac- 
tically no service at all. Probably either one or both would 


and factories out of town are also connected with the 
present systems and some of them have their own private 
branch exchanges. Other towns and cities can easily be 
reached which gives an almost unlimited field for expan- 
sion with practically no competition. On the circuits in his 
territory, the correspondent states, there are probably 30 
or 40 companies, mostly foreign, whose working capitals 
run from one to thirty-five millions. All of them are con- 
tinually complaining about their telephone service and it is 
probable that they might be willing to give material as- 
sistance to some one who could guarantee an improvement. 

Since the time the photographs shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration were taken, the offices of the telephone 
company have been moved and the wires placed in cables 
where they enter the building. The company’s methods 
have not improved, however, and it is said the service is 
now even worse than at that time. 

TELEPHONY will be glad to aid in bringing together its 





Some of the Former Telephone Construction in Mexico, Wires are Now in Cables. 


sell and a company buying one and changing it into a good 
system could put the other out of business very easily. 

This is one of the richest sections of Mexico and will be 
a very important business center when conditions are nor- 
mal again. It is the center of a rich farming and mining 
district and is already connected with seven of the smaller 
towns, each of which has its small telephone exchange as 
a branch of the city systems and even worse service. 

The equipment is out of date and in a very poor state of 
repair so that the plants will have to be practically rebuilt 
before good service can be rendered. TELEPHONY’s corre- 
spondent states that he does not think either of the local 
companies will have the money to do this and, therefore, 
might be willing to sell at a reasonable price. 

The immediate present is no time to make investments in 
Mexico but this business man is of the opinion that there 
will have to be a change before long. With this change 
there will probably be many new business enterprises 
started and the old ones reorganized and the ones that are 
in on the ground floor will have the advantage. 

Now is a good time for anyone interested to look over 
the field and get ready for the time when business does be- 
gin to improve. 

A good company with plenty of money at its command 
could take the city in which this business man is located as 
a starting point and then branch out into all parts of that 
territory. A large number of plantations, mines, smelters 
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correspondent and any parties interested. Inquiries will be 
forwarded to the author of the communication in Mexico 
and he will communicate with them direct. For obvious 
reasons he does not desire his name made public. It may 
be that owing to the unsettled conditions prevailing now 
in Mexico some time may elapse before communications 
reach him. 





Published List of New Subscribers in Daily Paper. 

In connection with a notice stating that the Hazel Green 
Telephone Co., of Hazel Green, Ky., has completed its con- 
struction work, connecting the farmers in a section near 
the town, the local paper carried a complete list of the new 
subscribers with their rings. In that way the old sub- 
scribers were enabled to add the clipping to their directory 
and extend the use of their own stations. 


Cash Prize Offered to Employes for Useful Suggestions. 

The Southern group of Bell companies which consists of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. has adopted a unique plan 
to reward its employes who make useful suggestions to be 
applied by the company in its operation. The purpose of this 
plan is to encourage the members of the organization to sub- 
mit constructive suggestions about any feature of the tele- 
phone business tending to the improvement of the company’s 
staff, methods and service. This, it is believed, will also 
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encourage employes to such thought and study as will bene- 
fit the business and make them more valuable to themselves 
and to the company. 

Under this plan, members of the organization who make 
suggestions which, if put into practice, result in economy of 
time, effort or material or improved service, will be honor- 
ably mentioned in the company’s paper, and will also receive 
cash awards in accordance with the provisions of the plan. 

The value of suggestions will be measured by the money 
saved directly and indirectly; the time and effort saved; a 
better or fuller use of something already established and im- 
proved public relations and improved service. 

In each division there will be a committee composed of 
division officials to whom the suggestions from the field forces 
will be submitted. There will also be a committee of staff 
officials at the headquarters in Atlanta to whom suggestions 
from the general office organization will be submitted. These 
committees will send suggestions with their recommendation 
to a central committee which will make the awards. This 
committee will not know the name of any employe whose sug- 
gestions are submitted and will therefore be able to make fair 
and unbiased awards. 


Hull Municipal System Receives Many Complaints. 

Trouble appears to be brewing at Hull, where the mu- 
nicipal telephone service is the only one of its kind in 
Great Britain, with the exception of the island of Guern- 
sey. More than 280 complaints have been received recent- 
ly and the telephone committee is holding an inquiry into 
the working of the system. The manager of the Hull serv- 
ice states that complaints are inseparable from the tele- 
phone and that subscribers are now changing their tele- 
phone numbers at the rate of 30 a week. The Hull munici- 
pal service has lost a large number of its employes within 
the last 18 months. It lost 39 per cent. when the national 
service was purchased by the government, and when the 
war broke out it was further reduced by 25 per cent. 








Progress of the Key West Automatic Company. 
The Automatic Telephone Co. is progressing rapidly with 
the construction of its automatic system in the city of Key 
According to General Manager A. S. Metzner, 


West, Fla. 











Site of Future Home of Key West Automatic Company. 


it is expected that 800 lines will be in operation by Novem- 
ber 15 and 1,400 by January 1, 1916. 

The city of Key West has a population of 25,000. About 40 
per cent. of the inhabitants are Cubans who cannot speak the 
English language and therefore welcome the coming of the 
automatic telephone. 
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The Bell company has only 500 subscribers in Key West and 
no long distance connections there. Within 60 days, according 
to General Manager Metzner, the Automatic Telephone Co. 
obtained 1,000 bona fide contracts which shows what Inde- 
pendent companies can do if given the opportunity. 

Nothing is being left undone by the company that will add 





Canvas Awnings to Protect Workmen from the Sun. 


to the efficiency and comfort of its employes. As may be seen 
in one of the accompanying illustrations, canvas awnings, eight 
feet wide, have been stretched over the trenches which are 
being dug for laying the conduits, thus affording an adequate 
protection from the burning and penetrating rays of the sun. 

Others who are employed in the digging of holes for setting 
poles will be protected from the sun’s rays by individual canopies, 
built of wood, light and portable and readily moved: from 
one position to another. “Efficiency and speed” is the motto 
of the Automatic Telephone Co., of Key West, and the com- 
fort of its employes during working hours, it believes, is con- 
ducive to both. 





Annual Report of Guernsey Telephone Department. 

The annual report of the Guernsey States Telephone De- 
partment, Guernsey, England, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, shows a gross revenue of $37,640, which in- 
cludes $36,615 operating revenue and $1,025 for interest on 
bonds, commission on post office telegrams etc. The total 
expenses for the year, including $10,270 for operating ex- 
penses, $1,955 for office expenses and $11,245 general ex- 
penses, were $23,470. $10,325 has been set aside for sinking 
fund and depreciation, leaving a surplus for the year of 
$3,845. The total assets of the company amount to $177,910. 

On July 28 Guernsey celebrated the 17th anniversary of 
the installation of the telephone system on the island. 
Prior to 1898 there was no telephone service on the island. 
The National Telephone Co. had been approached but the 
rates proposed were deemed prohibitive. Guernsey there- 
fore decided to provide its own telephone system and 
shortly after obtained the necessary license from the post 
office. Six months later St. Peter-Port, the Castel and St. 
Sampson’s were in telephonic communication. Guernsey 
now has one telephone for every 19 persons, or a total of 
2,100 telephones. The system, it is said, has attained a high 
standard of efficiency and is working to the complete satis- 
faction of its subscribers. 

The success of the system, it is said, reflects great credit 
on the late chairman of the telephone council, Maj.-Gen. F. 
B. Mainguy, R. E., the present chairman, Jurat J. Esten de 
Jersey, the members of the council, A. R. Bennett, consult- 
ing engineer, and R. McLean, resident manager. 
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Sale of Inter-State Company of New Jersey. 

All the property of the Inter-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of New Jersey, including real estate, personal property, 
franchises, etc., together with several blocks of securities of 
subsidiary telephone companies owned by that company, were 
sold at public sale, August 5, by Receiver James Kerney, of 
Trenton, who has been in charge of the company since it be- 
came insolvent more than a year ago. The entire property went 
to the New York Telephone Co. for approximately $60,000, 
the purchaser assuming the lien of two mortgages upon the 
property aggregating $2,850,250. The property was bid in for 
the New York company by its general counsel, John L. Swayze, 
formerly assistant attorney general of New Jersey. The sale 
is subject to the confirmation of the court of chancery. 

After the sale Mr. Swayze stated that while he was not 
authorized to speak as to what disposition of the property the 
New York Telephone Co. would make, he presumed it would 
merge it with the Bell telephone interests in the territory in- 
volved, thus eliminating the necessity of subscribing to two 
telephone systems. 

All the property and franchises of the Elizabeth Telephone 
Co., of Elizabeth, were sold at auction at the same time in 
the same receivership proceedings, being purchased by Mr. 
Swayze for the New York Telephone Co. for the nominal 
sum of $1 and the costs of the receivership. Included in the 
main sale were 293 shares of the capital stock of the Elizabeth 
Telephone Co., owned by the Inter-State company. One of 
the parcels struck off by the auctioneer during the main sale 
was the claim of the Inter-State company against the Elizabeth 
Telephone Co., amounting to $81,569. This was bid in by Mr. 
Swayze for the nominal sum of $1. 

The sale to the New York Telephone Co. included the ma- 
jority of the capital stock, 20,577 shares, of the Paterson, Pas- 
saic & Suburban Telephone Co.; also $100,000 bonds of that 
company. The par value of this stock is $205,770. These se- 
curities went to Mr. Swayze in his bid on the main property 
of the Inter-State company, this bid being $1. The Paterson, 
Passaic & Suburban Telephone Co. is insolvent and is in the 
hands of former State Water Supply Commissioner George H. 
Wright, of Paterson, as receiver. The property of this com- 
pany was sold at receiver’s sale August 6. 

The first parcel sold included the main plant of the Inter- 
State company on Stockton street, Trenton, a four-story brick 
building with its telephone equipment; all the telephone lines 
of the company in Trenton and vicinity; the telephone plants 
and lines at Millville, Bridgeton, Salem, Vineland, Ocean City, 
Mt. Holly, Moorestown, Port Norris; telephone lines to Bor- 
dentown, Columbus, Jobstown, Browns Mills, and other places 
in Burlington county; the line from Millville to Pleasantville, 
thence to Willow Grove and Newfield; besides many smaller 
lines in Cumberland and Cape May counties. 


Besides the securities already mentioned, this parcel contained 
4,000 shares of the Atlantic Coast Telephone Co., par value 
$100,000; $6,000 of first-mortgage bonds of the Bordentown 
Telephone Co.; 200 shares of the capital stock of the Enter- 
prise Telephone Co., of Millville; 5214: shares of the capital 
stock of the Millville Telephone Co.; 200 shares’ of the capital 
stock of the Bridgeton Telephone Co.; 480 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Burlington Telephone Co. and 526 shares of 
the capital stock.of the Camden & Atlantic Telephone Co. 

This entire ‘parcel of plants, equipment, lines and $ecyrities 
went to Mr. Swayze on his nominal bid of $1, subject to the 
two mortgages. The first mortgage is to the Trenton, Trust 
& Safe Deposit Co. to secure an issue of $1,000,000 bonds, of 
which bonds $618,750 are outstanding. The second mortgage 
is to the Mercer Trust Co., of Trenton, to secure an issue.of 
$4,000,000 general mortgage bonds, of which $2,231,500 have 
been issued and are outstanding. 

Other parcels sold were: Claim of the Inter-State against 
the Bordentown Telephone Co. of $12,827 and interest; bid in 
by Mr. Swayze for $1. 
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Claim of the Inter-State against the Paterson, Passaic & 
Suburban Telephone Co., $29,146; bid in by Mr. Swayze for 
$29,000. 

Right, title and interest of the Inter-State in the Atlantic 
County Telephone Co.; bid in by Mr. Swayze for $1. 

Amounts due for telephone tolls prior to January 1, 1915, 
25,906; bid in by Mr. Swayze for $1. Amount due for rentals 
on telephones removed since January i, $4,813; bid in by Mr. 
Swayze at 5 per cent. Amount due from telephones in service 
last quarter, $14,335, bid in by Mr. Swayze for 10 per cent. 
Amount due for telephone service present quarter, $29,098, 
bid in by Mr. Swayze for 25 per cent. Mr. Swayze got the 
materials and supplies on hand for $500; all the office furni- 
ture for $250, and several delivery trucks, an automobile, a 
motorcycle and a bicycle for $1,000. 

The New York Telephone Co., through Mr. Swayze, was 
the only bidder on all the foregoing property. 

The property of the Bordentown Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was soid to Henry M. Black, of Jobstown, president of the 
Farmers’ Telephone Co., for $1, subject to a mortgage of $6,000. 
The Farmers’ company is affiliated with the Bell interests. 

The sale was under the direction of Receiver James Kearney 
and was ordered by Chancellor Walker on June 29. The suit 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Inter-State com- 
pany was started more than a year ago by Edward S. Green, 
of Philadelphia. 





Zanesville Breaks Record in Campaign for New Business. 

J. B. Rhodes, manager of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
at Zanesville, Ohio, reports that at the close of business 
for July, and since the installation of the automatic ex- 
change on June 12, the company has taken 1,036 new ap- 
plications for service. This number of applications is un- 
precedented in Ohio in so short a time. 

The selling force consists of seven service salesmen, 
and the campaign has been marked by a liberal campaign 
of newspaper advertising. Furthermore, this result has 
been obtained in spite of a large development in the city 
by the Bell company and keen competition for business 
by the latter company. Manager Rhodes is rebuilding 
the entire city and is planning to make his company’s 
service city-wide. 

On Friday, July 30, Manager Rhodes and his commer- 
cial force were the guests of Rollo R. Stevens, general 





The Zanesville Telephone Service Selling Force. 


commercial superintendent of the Ohio State Telephone 


Co., at Buckeye Lake, where an outing was given in cele- 


bration of passing the mark of 1,000 new subscribers. Mr. 
Rhodes is enthusiastic over the revival of the Independent 


cause in Zanesville and hopes to secure an additional 


thousand within a short time. 





From Factory 


Convention: 


Why Armco Iron Resists Rust. 

Purity plus extraordinary care in fabrication and 
spection, is the answer in a nutshell to the question “Why 
Armco iron resists rust.” It has been definitely learned 
that rusting is an electro-chemical action which has as its 


in- 





Splitting Ingots Suspected of Being ‘‘Gassy.’’ 


basis the chemical or physical differences between the 
various portions of a metal which is exposed to air and 
moisture. The chemical differences between various points 
on the surface of a sheet, plate or bar of iron are most 
effectively and surely abolished by making the metal just 
as nearly as possible of one substance, i. e., of the highest 
obtainable purity. In Armco iron the total of foreign 
substances is reduced to less than one-sixth of one per 
cent. The manufacturers guarantee 99.84 pure iron. 

The physical differences in iron or steel result from 
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the permanent stresses or strains which result from too 
rapid or careless working at any stage. 

In the making of Armco iron, each of these processes 
is the object of constant watchfulness on the part of 
men who have at their command the results of years of 
research, whose instructions are always to work for qual- 
ity rather than tonnage and whose ambition is to main- 
tain and to heighten the reputation of their product. 

Armco iron has been used for years for making cor- 
rugated culverts. These culverts, as is well known, are 
buried under roadways and railway embankments, to take 
care of small streams of water. Being of very thin 
gauge, partially buried in the earth, the opportunity for 
corrosion is excellent. Corrugated steel culverts will 
rust so badly as to become useless in a very short time. 
Culverts made of Armco iron, it is said, will last in- 
definitely. 

The following letter from W. C. Goetz, county engi- 
neer, Pima county, Ariz., cites an example of the lasting 
qualities of Armco iron: 

“Tn 1907 we installed a 16-gauge 18-inch Armco culvert 
on the Oracle road just outside of the north limits of 
Tucson, in order tg make a practical test as to its 
durability. 

This culvert was removed about two months ago and 
was found to be in almost perfect condition, so that we 
expect to use it again and hope to receive from it another 
term of service as least as long as the past term.” 

In making Armco iron, as previously stated, numerous 
tests and inspections take place, which do not occur in 
the ordinary open-hearth steel plant. For example, out 
of each heat three samples are taken which are imme- 
diately tested for impurities and if that heat analyzes 
less than 99.84 pure iron, it is not allowed to go into 
Armco iron. 

The three micro-photographs, reproduced in one of the 
accompanying illustrations, show more clearly than words 





Stripping the Molds from the Ingots at the Soaking Pit—Drawing Up an Ingot from the Soaking Pit. 


the presence of occluded gases (the mark of unskillful 
handling in the furnace or the ladle), from the coarse 
or uneven crystallization which follows improper heat 
treatment and rolling (and which is only partially rem- 
edied by the ordinary practice in annealing) and from 


the reasons for the rust-resisting qualities of Armco iron. 
The freedom of American ingot iron from impurities is 
shown by the density and clearness of the grains of 
iron. The tiny black spots represent the small amount of 
gases in this pure iron. Specific gravity means the density 
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of a metal and the freer a metal is from either impurities 
or gases the greater specific gravity it will have. American 
ingot iron owing to its purity and its freedom from gases 
has a higher specific gravity and is very much more dense 
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ican ingot iron, as will readily Le seen from a comparison 
of the microscopic views. 

The black spots and muddy substances shown on the 
steel view are all impurities, a large amount being man- 























American Ingot Iron—Charcoal Iron—Open Hearth Steel, All Magnified 70 Diameters. 


than other metals, including open hearth iron, steel and 
charcoal iron. 

The large black marks on the charcoal iron represent 
the slag in the material. Slag is an impurity and is 
detrimental to both the life and strength of the iron. 
Charcoal iron, by reason of the methods of its manufac- 
ture, is a much finer and better metal than 


steel but it does 


tougher, 





Loading Pig Iron into Charging Pans by Magnet Crane—Charging Furnace with Pig Iron—Taking 


not in any way approach in purity Amer- 


ganese, one of the worst elements that produce corrosion. 
The lack of individual grains of iron in the steel view 
as shown in the views of American ingot iron and of 
charcoal iron is caused by the great mass of impurities 
contained in all parts of steel. 

Steel is a cheap and quick process of metal making, and 
comparatively little effort is made by the manufacturer of 
steel to remove its impurities. 


Preliminary Test—Pouring a Heat. 
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Armco-American ingot iron is manufactured by the 
American Rolling Mill Co., of Middletown, Ohio. Fur- 
ther information and literature relative to Armco iron 
may be obtained upon request. 


Hess & Son Win Infringement Suit. 

The suit which was brought by Hess & Son, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., vs. the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., of 
East Pittsburgh, for infringement of their Tinol patents, has 
been decided in the lower court as well as in the appellate 
court in favor of Hess & Son. The decision in the infringe- 
ment proceedings was rendered by the circuit court of ap- 
peals for the western district of Pennsylvania on June 29, 
1915. 

These patents broadly cover solders which consist of 
pulverized metal together with a non-acid and non-corro- 
sive flux all combined and ready for use. 

New Types of Diamond Concrete Inserts. 

The Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., of New York City, 
has recently placed upon the market two new forms of 
concrete inserts. They are designed to be set in concrete 
ceilings, walls or floors when the forms are in place. After 
the concrete has been run and forms removed, they will 
provide a very secure, adjustable attachment which may be 
used with four different diameters of machine bolts. 

The bolt is inserted as shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations with a bridging washer underneath the 
head or nut. It may be very quickly inserted and on with- 
drawing the bolt the bridging member is securely locked 
within the aperture and cannot be removed by accident. It 
can be removed only by reversing the operation of inser- 
tion. 

It is claimed to have many advantages over types already 
in use. There is no enlarged portion to the slot where the 
bolt and bridging member are inserted so that equal se- 
curity is obtained throughout the entire length of the slot. 
It has a liberal longitudinal adjustment as well as a slight 
lateral adjustment, which is an advantage that will be 
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» 
“Diamond N”’ Concrete Insert. 


readily appreciafed by contractors using this form of at- 
tachment. 7a . 

By means of teeth on the inner side of the aperture the 
bolt will be firmly held in plaee when tightened or sub- 
jected to a load. It may be furnished with two sizes of 
bridging members, the larger to accommodate the head of 
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a % in. or ¥% in. machine bolt, the smaller size to accommo- 
date either head or nut of a % in. or x in. machine bolt. 
Tests made for the tensile strength of this insert have 
proved very satisfactory. The “Diamond N” type is of 
heavier construction and made in one piece of malleable 

















The “Diamond X’’ Type Inserted. 


iron. The “Diamond X” is of a skeleton type construction 
and the cavity is enclosed by “means of a pressed steel fric- 
tion cover. Tests made on the “Diamond X” show that 
when a thin sloppy mixture of concrete is used there is no 
danger of water or slush entering the cavity. 





Instructions for Blasting Pole Holes. 

The E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Dela., has just issued its revised “Farmers’ Handbook,” 
covering the use of explosives in agriculture and giving in- 
structions for their use. Considerable space is devoted to 
descriptions of the most approved methods of blasting, in- 
cluding the blasting of pole holes. The book also contains 
the report of an investigation conducted by VanDeventer & 
Warren, Sumter, S. C., for the purpose of developing a 
practical method of using dynamite for digging pole holes; 
to ascertain the tools necessary, the cost as compared with 
hand digging, and the proper quantity and quality of ex- 
plosive to employ. 


Additions to Crouse-Hinds’ Condulet Line. 

“Condulets, Bulletin No. 1000C,” is the title of a 6 by 9- 
inch, 32-page supplement to Condulets, Catalog No. 1000, 
that has just been issued by the Crouse-Hinds Co., of 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This bulletin illustrates, describes and lists many new 
types and styles of Condulets and Condulet accesseries, 
besides numerous additional sizes of older forms of. Con- 
dulets. It is a book that should be exceedingly valuable 
to those who are at all interested in conduit installations. 








Orders for Field Telephones in England. 
According to TELEPHONY’s London correspondent, the 
General Electric Co. is doing a large government business 
with portable field telephones. Although 1,000 of its em- 
ployes are with the British colors the company is kéeping 
open all jobs for those who return and is paying 50 per 
cent. of the salaries to the dependents of married employes. 
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To date the company’s direct orders from government de- 
partments for electrical apparatus, including field telephones 
and the like, amount to half a million sterling. 





Diamond Expansion Bolt Co. Wins Suit. 


The Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., of New York City, 
has sent a letter advising the trade that on July 24 Judge 
Sanborn of the federal court of the western district of Wis- 
consin handed down a favorable decision in its suit with 
the United States Expansion Bolt Co. The Cook and 
Pleister patents of the Diamond company were sustained 
valid and not infringed. 





Paragraphs. 


Tue Metats CoatiInG Co. or AMERICA, with headquarters at 
122 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, announces that it has 
opened an office at 30 Church street, New York City, in 
charge of Edward McFarlan, who is prepared to furnish in- 
formation and demonstrate the Schoop metal coating process 
to interested manufacturers. 





The Telephone Plays Important Part in Erie, Pa., Flood. 

The Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie, Pa., was among those 
whose property was damaged when a cloudburst struck that 
city last week. The accompanying illustrations give some 
idea of the force of the water as it rushed through the 
main streets of the city. 


During the flood the Mutual company was called upon to 
handle an exceptionally heavy load. Everyone wanted con- 
nections and information and seemingly they all wanted 
them at the same time. The girls worked faithfully and it 
was only by reason of the switchboards being equipped with 
late automatic service features that they were able to 
handle the load. 

The automatic features of the equipment of the Mutual 
company were recently installed by the Garford Mfg. Co. of 
Elyria, Ohio. The Mutual company is also installing addi- 
tional switchboard sections and the Garford installers were 
on hand to render what aid they could and helped to re- 
lieve conditions as fast as possible. The Mutual company 
had a force of men at work within a few minutes after the 
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Device for Preventing Listening In on Rural Lines. 

A new device for rural party line telephones has been 
placed upon the market by the S-R Electric Co., of 
Chicago. It is not a lock-out and requires no attachment 
to be placed on the telephone. The whole mechanism com- 
prises simply a rearrangement of the wiring inside the 
standard telephone instrument with special contacts at 
the switch hook and with a selecting key which protrudes 
one-half inch on the right side of the instrument box. No 
relays are used to make connections. 

No additional central equipment or rewiring is neces- 
sary. Central may be rung secretly by any subscriber re- 
gardless of whether or not one or more conversations are 
going on at the same time on the circuit. 

The S-R system, it is claimed, absolutely prevents lis- 
tening on a party line by any subscribers other than the 
ones who are talking. It is especially adapted for farmer 
party lines and is applicable to an unlimited number of sub- 
scribers on a circuit. 

This has been accomplished at a very low cost and with- 
out a complicated mechanism which might prove baffling 
to the ordinary farmer-line troubleshooter. 

The inventor and patentee of the new device, J. Skin- 
derviken, has spent 24 years as a telephone expert, almost 
exclusively in rural communities in United States, Canada 
and abroad. 

The S-R telephone system which he has developed, 
has some distinct and exclusive features which mark a de- 
cided advance in party line construction. One of these is 
the fact that this system can be used just as well on a 
grounded circuit as on a metallic circuit. 

A valuable feature of the S-R device is that several con- 
versations can be carried on at the same time over the same 
circuit as long as the connections do not overlap. As an 
example take a ten-party line: Subscriber No. 2 may talk 
to No. 4, and No. 5 can speak to No. 8 at the same time; 
No. 6 cannot, of course talk to No. 7 while No. 5 is in con- 
nection with No. 8, but as will be later explained, No. 6 or 
No. 7 can ring central while No. 5 is talking to No. 8. It 
will thus be seen that at no time are subscribers completely 
locked out or cut off from communicating on the line eith- 
er with their neighbors or with central. An incoming or 
outgoing call from or to another circuit, or a long dis- 
tance call, can be put through by central while another con- 





Views Showing Damage Done by Cloudburst Which Struck the City of Erie, 


flood and within a few hours service conditions were prac- 
tically normal. 

In every catastrophe the telephone plays an important 
part to summon aid and to supply information and the 
flood at Erie was no exception to this rule, as the Mutual 
Telephone Co. handled a most difficult situation in an 
admirable manner. 





Pa., Last Week. 

versation is going on over the same circuit as long as the 
receiving or calling party is not overlapped by an existing 
connection. 

Subscribers, while talking on the circuit, can receive a 
code signal from the free section of the line, but the ring- 
ing party cannot hear their conversation. Thus, for exam- 
ple, suppose Nos. 5 and 8 are talking, and No. 10 wishes 
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to call No. 8. When No. 10 gives the code ring, No. 8 
hears it and asks No. 5 to wait a minute while he answers. 
No. 8 then pulls out the selecting key toward No. 10 and 
thus forms a talking connection. No. 8 tells No. 10 that 
he (No. 8) is busy. Then by pressing in the selecting key 
he disconnects No. 10 and reconnects himself with No. 5 
to resume his conversation. 

It is desirable that subscribers should never be com- 
pletely locked out so that they cannot use the line for 
emergency or urgent calls. Where the S-R system is used 
any party can ring at least to central at any time, no mat- 
ter how many subscribers’ conversations are being carried 
on over the circuit at the same time. This is a valuable 
safeguard and also proves an effective check on the “line 
hog,” who seeks to monopolize the wire. 

It is estimated that the simultaneous intercommunicat- 
ing feature between sections alone increases the capacity 
of an ordinary line at least 75 per cent. This does not ap- 
pear to be an excessive statement when it is remembered 
that short circuits as well as talking connections cannot 
interfere with the use of the free sections of the line. 

When the S-R device is installed, the subscriber is given 
to understand that it is useless for him to try to listen on 
the line. If he happens to be between two parties who 
are then talking, by taking the receiver from the switch- 
hook to listen, he disconnects the parties speaking. Such 
action, if persisted in, would be. intentional, malicious mis- 
chief, the same as cutting or short-circuiting the wire. No 
device can guard against that. Subscribers who are not 
between the talking parties but on a free section of the line, 
cannot listen because they are not on the talking circuit. 
They can ring the talking parties, however, and speak to 
them, as has been explained, if the latter so desire. If it 
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is deemed essential, a device can be installed at the central 
office which will enable the operator to transform, at will, 
a circuit into a common bridging circuit. 

In using this system, the subscriber may employ selec- 
tive ringing in either direction on the line without the 
parties on the opposite section of the line hearing the ring. 
For instance, if No. 8 is calling No. 10, he can give the 
code ring so that only Nos. 9 and 10 will get it, the bells 
on all other instruments remaining silent. The same may 
be done in the opposite direction. 

The dividing up of the circuit into sections enables the 
voice to be heard more distinctly and clearly. The cur- 
rent is used only between the parties who are connected. 
The S-R device will, it is claimed, save a large share of 
the ordinary battery expense, due to listening in being pre- 
vented. 

From a troubleman’s standpoint, the division of a line 
into sections is most desirable. Things will go wrong 
along the line and the bad spot can be located simply by 
ringing the various subscribers on the circuit, thus approx- 
imately locating the trouble. This saves many hours of 
hunting and, in addition, does away with the usual testing. 

The cost of up-keep is materially lessened in saving on 
batteries and in making troubleshooting more certain and 
less time wasting. 

The best thing that can be said about instruments 
equipped with the S-R device is that their construction is 
so simple and strong that any telephone man can put them 
up and repair them, and that they will last just as long as 
the instruments now in common use. 

Further information regarding this party line device will 
be gladly furnished by the S-R Electric Co., 1124 Stock 
Exchange Building, 30 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly All Financial and Other State- 
ments as Soon as Issued and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


Personal. 

A. L. Gattoway has sold the Cassville Telephone & Electric 
Co., of Cassville, Mo., to C. V. Huffman, of Monett. 

Joun M. Fray, who has been in charge of the Ensley, Ala., 
office of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
several years, has been promoted to the position of collecting 
supervisor of the Birmingham, Ala., office. 

C. J. Queen has been appointed general manager of the 
Akron district of the Ohio State Telephone Co., effective 
August 15, succeeding W. F. Laubach, resigned. The Akron 
district comprises the territory formerly occupied by the Akron 
People’s Telephone Co. 

Ropert R. GLeason, long distance traffic manager of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Montgomery, Ala., 
has been promoted to the position of district manager of all 
the territory north of the Ohio River and west of Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 

Frep Coutson, who recently resigned as secretary of the 
Kansas Independent Telephone Association, will assume his 
new duties as commercial and traffic superintendent of the 
United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kan., on September 10. The 
United Telephone Co. operates in the northwest section of 
the state, owning 23 exchanges and a large toll line system ex- 
tending north and west of Abilene. 


New Companies and Incorporations. 

NoBLE, Itt.—The Noble Telephone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are 
R. F. Diel, Webster Hanna, and R. S. Hanna. 

_ Fartna, Itt.—The Farina Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $7,000. The incorpora- 


tors are P. J. Sapp, C. F. Meyer, and L. W. Osborn. 


_ Aurora, Inp.—The Peoples’ Telephone Association has sold 
its lines and franchise to the Southern Telephone Co. 


LesAnon, INp.—The Lebanon Telephone Co., has author- 


ized the expenditure of $10,000 to rebuild the lines of the east 
and north part of the city. 

_Soutn Haven, Micu.—The Kibbie Telephone Co. has de- 
cided to change the name of the company to Van Buren 
County Telephone Co. 

WitirAMs, Minn.—The Lake of the Woods Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are J. R. Norris, president; A. Levandoskey, vice- 
president; J. F. Clark, secretary; and A. W. Atwater, treasurer. 

Moncks Corner, S. C.—The St. John’s Telephone Co. has 
been formed with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
are J. L. Williams, and W. K. Fishburne. 

PocaTELLO VALLEY, UTAH.—The Pocatello Valley Telephone 

Co. has been formed. The officers are J. N. Larsen, presi- 
dent; Peter Jansen, vice-president; A. J. Nielson, manager; 
and John Adams, secretary. 
_ Texoa, WasH.—The Tekoa Rural Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capitalization of $2,000 bv L. J. Lautrizen, 
C. W. McCabe, Thomas Balkins, Alfred Olsen, and Blanche 
Highbee. 


Construction. 

TERRE Haute, Inp.—The Citizens Independent Telephone 

Co. has let a contract for a $15,000 brick and steel addition to 
its main office. 
; GALENA, Kans.—The Galena Home Telephone Co. is mak- 
ing improvements to the extent of $20,000. Every fixture now 
in use in the old office will be discarded, and replaced by a 
new and more modern one. 


Elections. 

Haz.eton, Pa.—The Consolidated Telephone Co. has elected 
the following officers: Alvan Markle, president; H.C. Trexler, 
chairman of the board of directors: Henry A. Bishop, vice- 
president; and C. J. Kirschner, secretary and treasurer. 








